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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 








Professional Carda payable strictly in advance, 





LAMPERTI, 
Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 
sreiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 


Mrs, RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
The Representative of LAMPERTI. 
Pupils prepared tor 
CONCERT, ORATORIO AND LYRIC STAGE. 
Winter Residence: Summer Residence: 
408 So, 18th St., Philadelphia. Dresden, Germany. 
‘I declare Mrs. Ratcliffe Ca e1ton to be my only 
represe ntative and | advise all pupils desiring to 
study with me to be prepared by Aer. 
Signed) PROF. G. B. LAMPERTI. 
Sedan Str. 17, Dresden. 





June 17, 1890 





Miss NINA BERTINI HUMPHRYS, 


SOPRANO. 
Prima Donna Soprano, Open for Engagements 
for Ope ~ Concerts and Oratorio. 
+ East 2ist Street, New York. 


GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


487 5th Avenue, New York. 








ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No. 155 East 18th Street, New York. 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 


Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York. 





SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted bv EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 


2 Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 
Instruction. 


CARL Le VINSEN, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Professional, Amateurs and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 East 44th Street, New York 


MISS KATHARINE W. EVANS 
SOPRANO. 

Is empowered by certificate from Mme. 

Viardot-Garcia to teach her famous vocal method. 

Private Studio. 140 East 16th Street, New York. 


Miss. AMY FAY, 


Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 
DEPPE METHOD. 
33 West 3ist Street, New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor Sonth Church (Dr. Terry’s) and 
Director of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall,57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 


MISS FANNIE HIRSCH, 


Soprano. 
Concert and Oratorio— Vocal Instruction, 
1 East 78d Street, New York. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Piaying and Theory. M. Falcke 
speaks English, German and Spanish. Address, 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


EMILIO BELARI, 


























FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 


BARITONE, 
Strupi0: 8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue, 
New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 9ist Street, New York, 








Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


4 West 20th Street (Church of the Holy Com- 
munion), New York. 





LUDWIG DORER, 


Pianist and Teacher in the higher art of Piano- 
forte Playing. especialiy for the works of Bach, 
Beethoven (last Sonatas), Chopin and Liszt. (Cor- 
rect Phrasing ) 

1062 Halsey Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL 
Pianist and Conductor, 
Studio, 731 Lexington Avenue, New York. 








Mur. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice Cuturg, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street, 
New York. 


GEORGE E M. GREENE, 


Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
Studio: 186 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. 

Residence and address: 
417 West 28d Street, New ‘York. 


PEE MEW YORE INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING AND 
SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE, 
230 East 62d Street. 


Cemplete musica! education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F, & H. CARRI, Directors. 


Prof of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 





MR. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction. 


Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 403 Carnegie Hall. 


WALTER KAUFMANN, 
Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East 70th Street, New York. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


70 West 95th Street, New York. 








Address 





Mrs. ELIzABETH CHURCHILL MAYER, 


Specially recommended by William Shake- 
spere, London. 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
Hours: from 12 M. to1 P. M. 


138 5th Avenue. New York. 


HELENE von DOENHOFF, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


Opera, Concerts, Festivals. 
Address care Steinway Hall, New York. 


FRIDA DE GEBELE ASHFORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 


Mrs. GERTRUDE LUTHER, 
SOPRANO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Song Recitals. 
Lessons in Singing. 
41 East 2ist Street, New York. 














SERENO R. FORD, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Theory, 
Box 564, Stamford, Conn. 





HEINRICH MEYN, 
Baritone, 


Concert. Oratorio, Opera. 
7 West 58d Street, New York. 





TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
BARITON E—ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
Vocal Instruction, 
401 Carnegie Hall, 57th St. & 7th Ave., New York. 





ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 Kast 26th Street, New York. 





ALBERT G. THIES, 


Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert, Vocal Instruction, 
Studios ; 608-604 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
LONDON: 15 Ar args ll Street. until Aug. 1. 


PaRiIs: Monroe & Co., ue Scribe, until Sept. 1 





MISS LUCIA NOLA, 
Soprano. 


Concert, Church and Oratorio. 
422 West 57th Street, New York. 


Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 


Mezzo Soprano, 
Pupil of Signor E. Delile Sedie, of Paris. 
Teacher of Singing and Lyric Declamation. 
Vocal and Physical Development. 
Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, Ora- 
torio and Opera. 
Studio: 123 West 39th Street, New York. 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 


Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 16 West 60th Street, New York. 


E. BERTIN, 
Operatic Course. 
Singing and dramatic stage action. 
repertory of Opera and Opera Comique. 
41 Rue des Martvrs, Paris. 








Complete 


Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 


Voca INSTRUCTION, 
SUCCESSOR AND REPRESENTATIVE OF 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI. 


123 West 39th Street, New York. 





ANTONIA H. SAWYER, 
Contralto, 
Oratorio and Concert. 
218 West 44th Street, New York 





MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 
Culture. 101 West 86th Street. New York. 





FRANK DE RIALP, 
Legitimate Schoo! of Singing. 
15 East 16th Street, New York 





Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert-Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 2% Union Square, New York, 





MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Mag. 


18 Irving Place, New York. 





SAMUEL A. BALDWIN, 
Choral Conductor. Lessons in Singing. 
Studio: 1013 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 


MME, JULIA ‘ARAMENTI, 
SOPRANO. 


Concerts, Oratorios, Operas, Vocal Instruction. 
Address: 101 Manhattan Avenue, 
Corner 104th Street, New York. 


PAUL TIDDEN, 


Pianist, 
314 East 15th Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Culture 
71 East 52d Street, New York. 











LENA DORIA DEVINE, 


The Certificated Authority and Exponent of 


the elder 
LAMPERTI. 


(Three years’ resident pupil.) 
Lamperti’s latest technical developments on 


voice production. 
47 West 16th Street, New York. 


Must. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 
ELLIOTT HASLAM, 
Sincinc MASTER, 
Will not teach in New York this season. 


Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York. 


CHAS. B. HAWLEY, 


BASSO—CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Studio: 136 Fifth Ave.(Mason & Hamlin Bldg.). 














CARL FIQUE 


Will accept musical Croctinetty of any first- 
class singing society. Addre 
472 Lafavette Aveswe, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


EDMUND J. MYER, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher. Author and Lecturer on important 
vocal topics, Send for Circular. 
86 East 23d Street, New York City. 








J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 
149 East 2ist Street (Gramercy Park), 


Voice Cultivation and Singing. 
Complete education in Vocal Musi 
Permanent address: Steinway Hall, “New York. 





MISS WEEKS’ HOME 


For American girls desiring to study music in 
Berlin, Germany. For circulars address 
CoRA RIGBY, 31 Crest Avenue 
Beachmont, Mass. 





WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York, 





D'ARONA—LAMPERTI METHOD. 
MME. FLORENZA D’ARONA 


** Perfect artist perfect teacher."— 
F. Lamperti (Elder). 

His assistant, with letters and eleven 
years’ diploma of authority in his writing. 

?rima Donna throughovt Europe and 
America. 

Vocal instruction—foundation to stage. 

Professionals’ and teachers’ course. 

124 East 44th St., New York. 





LILLIE BERG’S FOUNDED 1880 
LAMPERTI VOCAL SCHOOL. 


America’s /egitimate authority on Lamperti 
(elder). 
Concert, Church, Oratorio, Opera 
Pupils prominent everywhere. Unequaled ad 
vantages offered. Private and class instruction. 
Send for prospectus 
The Mystic, 123 West 39th Street, New York. 





MISS KATHRIN HILKE, 


Dramatic Soprano — Concert and Oratorio, 
Soprano St. Patrick's Cathedral. 
61 West 37th Street, New York, 





E. A. PARSONS, 


Pianist and Composer, 
Organist Church of the Divine Paternity. 
Instruction in Piane and Composition 


ABBEY BUILDING, 


Broadway and 38th Street, New York 





LEONARD E. AUTY, 
TENOR, ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
1483 Broadway, or Wolfsohn's Musical Bureau, 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 





MR. TOM KARL, 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 

A limited number of pupils in all branches of 
vocal art, prvaicny Ko a with stage Se. 
wane: Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave., New 

ork. 





CONRAD BEHRENS, 
Opera, Oratorio. Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 
687 Lexington Avenue, New York 





ORTON BRADLEY, M. A., 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 


ls received for Piano or pen and Opera 
pertoire. For terms, &c., 
220 West 59th on New York, 


Pu 
tic 





OSCAR SAENGER, 


Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction, Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Studios: $30 West 59th Street. New York. 
* 73583 Vernon Avenue, Krooklyn, N. Y. 





FRANKLIN SONNEKALB, 
Pianist. 
Address Steinway Hall, New York City 





FOURTEENTH YEAR, 
1895-1896. 


MRS. REGINA WATSON'’S 
SCHOOL 


FOR THE 
HIGHER ART OF PIANO PLAYING, 
297 Indiana Street. Cuicaco, ILL. 





VICTOR HARRIS, 


Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 


Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West Bhd Street. New York. 


Miss LIZZIE MACNICHOL, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


With the “Rob Rov ” Companv. 








Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 
9 W. 14th Street. New York. 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 





J. PIZZARELL O, 
Concert Pianist. 


With the National Conservatory. 
For lessons, terms, &c . apolv 





at 
Private Studio, 28 West 19th Street, New York. 


EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 West 15th St. 
Residence : 1 West 87th Street, New York. 





Mr. LEO KOFLER, 
Voice Culture. 

Organist and Choirmaster St. Pauls Chapel, 
Trinity Parish, New York. Author of “ The Art 
of Breathing.” 

Address by mail 29 Vesey Street. 





HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Music Studio. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensembie Playing. 
Residence and Studio : 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N, Y. 





HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
Soprano. 
Oratorio, Concert. Vocal Instruction. 
Pupil of the celebrated FLORENZA D’ARONA. 
256 West 71st Street, New York. 





CHAS. A. KAISER, 


Tenor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
Open for engagements tor Concert, Oratorio or 
Opera. Address: 132 East i6th Street, New York, 





ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
51 East 87th Street, New York, 


GERRIT SMITH, 
Organist and Conductor. 
Studio: 573 Madison Avenue, cor. 56th Street; 
South Church, Madison Avenue, cor. 38th Street, 
New York. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











MISS SARAH ELIOT NEWMAN, 
Pianoforte Playing, Harmony, Musical Theory. 


ee: Atral Musical Analysis and Musical 
tion. Private or — instruction, 
Hotel Kensington, 73 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
views Convent of the Sacred pg 
Address, 2271 11th Ave., near 173d St., New York. 


PERSONAL OR 


CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 
In Harmony, Composition, Analysis and 
es of Interpretation. 


author of **Com 


Analysis,” Go rich’s Analyti 
t), “Music as 


the composer’s stand 
faa ee Lock Box 97, CHICAGO. - 


Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 


Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 57 West 42d Street. 


ADOLPH NEUENDORFF, 


Musical Director. 
GEORGINE VON J ANUSCHOWSKY—NEUENDORFF, 
Dramatic Prima Donna, 


Permanent address: 
Steinway Hall, New York City. 


PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
220 West 59th Street, New York. 


Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 


PIANIST. 
upil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 
rechaity recommended by him. Will resume 
coaching September 10 at 
500 Union Place, Elmira, N. Y. 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 


Concert Organist and Accompanist. 


Organ lessons at Marble cobemiete. Church, cor- 
ner Sth Avenue and 29th Str 
Studio: 1402 no New York. 


FLAVIE VAN DEN HENDE, 
Violoncellist, 
Concerts, Keceptions, Musicals. 
985 Lexington Ave., New York. 
WILLIAM EDWARD MULLIGAN, 
Concert Organist, 
St. Mark's Church, 10th street and 2d Avenue. 
Orgau Recitals. Openings. Address care of 
Mason & Hamlin, 136 5th Ave., New York 
Miss MARTINA JOHNSTONE, 
The Swedish Violinist. 


Engagements for Concerts, Festivals and Musi- 


Avenue, New York. 








A. J. Goo lete Musical 





























cals. Private pupils accepted 
dress: 46 Irving Place, New York. 
GRAND ITALIAN CONSERVA- 


TORY OF MUSIC, 


542 State Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Vocal instruction from the beginning to an artis- 
tic finish. For aaa ty, Concert and Grand Opera. 
R. E. DE STEFANI, Director, 


ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


Baritone—Vocal Instruction. 

Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BOUHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 

Hotel Majestic, New York. 


Miss MAUDE YOUNG, 
Prima Donna Soprano. 
With “Rob Roy” Company. 
HATTIE DIAMANT-NATHAN, 
Prima Donna Soprano. 


Concerts, Oratorio, Musical Festivals and Voice 
Culture. For terms and cates address 
69 Kast 105th Street, New York, * 








Boston. 


London, England. 


~ London, E ngland. 











EMIL TIFERRO, 
Tenor, 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
130-182 Boylston street, Boston. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 


LESSONS IN SINGING, 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


F. W. WODELL, 
Baritone—Oratorio and Concert 


Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


Mr. SUMNER COOLIDGE, 
Teacher of the Art of Singing. 














A limited number of pupils will be received in 
June, July and August. 
149 Tremont Street, Boston. 


LYMAN WHEELER, 


Teacher of Singing in all its branches, 
161 Tremont Street, Boston. 








MRS. L. F. C. RICHARDSON, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
“ This is to certify that Mrs. L. F.C, Richardson, being a 
Lege pil of e, and ha been successfully associ- 
mein my teaching, I take veoeere in sivas her 
a 


Aug. 1, 1892, CHAR: 2 ADAMS. i 
Mrs. Richardson resumes gescking September %, Until 
then engagements can be made by mail 


481 Beacon Street, BOSTON, 




















Mme. CLARA BRINKERHOFF, 
47 West 42d St., bet. 5th and 6th Aves., New York. 
‘Reputation, as trainer of singing voice. best in 
America, if not in the world.”—New York Tribune. 


NEW YORK 
MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
122 West 85th Street, New York. 
— THE FACULTY INCLUDES — 
Inst RUCTORS OF INTERNA IONAL REPUTATION, 





CARL V. LACHMUND, - - - Director. 
HENRY SCHRADIECK, - - - + Violin. 
M. F. SCHERHEY, - - - Vocal. 
Miss NINA R ATHBONE, - - - Vocal. 


L ectures by H. EB. KREHBIEL and others. 


Miss MART HA GARRISON MINER, 
CONCERT SOPRANO. 

Soloist Dr Kittridge’s Church. Will accept a 
imited number of Concerts; also Oratorio and 
Festival-. Address LoUIs BLUMENBERG, Manager, 
112 E. 18th Street, New York. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation. languages, 
solfége. ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms, moderate. 





Mr. EDWIN WAREHAM, 
TENOR VOCALIST. 
For Opera, Oratorio, &c. 


Principal Tenor of the Autumn opera season at 
Covent Garden, 
43 Albany Street, Regent's Park, N. W. London. 





Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 


Academy for the Higher Development 
of Pianoforte Playing. 


Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. 


For prospectus apply to the Secretary. 
2 Eigin Avenue, London, W. 





MRS. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Voice Training for Singers and Speakers. 
tammering, lisping, falsetto and all speech and 

wdlen det defects corrected, 

Mrs. , cat eee, - a recognized authority 


vocal 
“Mrs, Behnke is well known as a most excellent 
teacher upon eee philosophical princi- 
ples.’ —7The 
18 tent'e Court Square, London, S. W. 


on 





R. JENERY SHEE, 


(Pupil of Mauban, du Thé&tre Frangais). 


Vocal Aisthetics in Speech and Song; Melody 
in Speech ; Dramatic Delivery and Gesture ; Per- 
fect Accent, Pronunciation and Cantilena in French. 
Italian, German, Spanish guaranteed. Speech 
defects, lisping, nasaling, &c. removed and the 
Art of Breathing taught. 

25a Argy ll Street, London, W. 


CHARLES LUNN, 
Gives lessons in VOICE CULTURE 


at 60 Berners Street, LONDON. 

Sir MORELL MACKENZIE says; ‘‘ A worthy rep- 
resentative of what I believe not only to be the 
best, but the on/y method of training the singing 
voice.’ 

JOHN RUSKIN says: 
the use you make of what I have been trying ing to 
teach about color, and the extent to which you 
show that the same truths hold as to sound.” 


“Tam especially glad to see 





Mr. CLARENCE LUCAS, 
From the Conservatoire Nationiale de 
Musique, Paris. 
Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Composition, Orchestration. 
Works scored for large or smal! orchestras. 
22 Portland Terrace, St. John’s Wood, N. W. 


Mr. S. MEREI, 
Professor of Voice Production and are 
Lecturer on Vocal Trainin 
School for Voice Training, 107 North ot, Brighton. 
Private lessons, 40 Seymour St., Portman 
London, ‘Ww. 








MADAME BESSIE cox, 
VOICE PRODUCTION. 


20 Conduit Street, LONDON, W. 


Mr. Paul Mahlendorff 


Gives advice on al! difficulties of the 
throat arising from speaking or sing- 
ing, loss of voice, &c. 
Lessons given in Voice Production and 
Singing. 11 Porchester Terrace, 
Lancaster Gate, W., London. 








HENRY J. WOOD, 


Conductor of the Promenade Concerts, Queen's 
Hall Sunday Afternoon Concerts, 
Queen’s Hail, &c., 


Professor of Voice Production and Singing, 
No. 1 LANGHAM PLACE, LONDON, W. 


The ‘Monthly Journal 


Ot the Incorporated Society of Musicians of 
Great Britain and Ireland, 


SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 ANNUALLY. 
The best means of advertising, weryrane connected with 
lreland and Scot 


in En; . Specimen copies and 
terms will forwarded upon ~ to the Society's 
offices: 19 Berners St., aD aBise! W.. ENGLAN 








METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Of the University of the State of New York. 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA, 


FULL COURSE, $200 PER YEAR 


Dudley Buck, Presideni. 

Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President. 

Harry Rowe Shelley, 2d Vice-President. 
Herbert W. Greene, Principal Voice Department, 
R. Huntington Woodman, Principal Organ Dept. 
Clifford Schmidt, Princi~al Violin Department. 

R Department for pupils from a dis- 


iA. 





NATALIE M. E. HAENISCE, 


CHAMBER SINCER and 
PROFESSOR OF SINGING. 


Education from the beginning to the finish for 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
STREHLNERSTRASSE 4, DRESDEN. 





ANTHONY ST ANKOWITCH, 


Pianist. 
Address ; 312 West 14th Street, New York. 


VERNETTA E, COLEMAN, 
Teacher of Sight Singing. 
To include harmony and the study of part songs, 


&c. Private and class instruction. 
Carnegie Music Hall, Room 837. 


Sic. GENNARO VOLPE, 
Mandolinist to H. M. the King of Sweden and 
Norway. ssons given. 
No. 124 West 34th Street, New York, 


WILLIAM AMBROISE BRICE, 
Concert Organist, at 
St. Agnes’ R. C. Church, 141 East 48d St. 


Pupil of Alex. Guilmant. Organ recitals and 
openings ; also limited number of pupils accepted 
on large three manual organ. 

Address for terms, &c., 

172 West 105th St., New York. 


GUSTAW LEVY, 


Piano and Harmony Instruction, 
282 E. 7ist Street, New York. 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 487 5th Avenue, New York. 


University Connection : 
Metropolitan College of f Music. 


ALBERT ich THIES, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio, cogouen Vocal Instruction. 





























-_=- 





Studios Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
LONDON : 15 Ar: Argyl Street, until Aug. 1. 
PARIS: Monroe & Co., 7 Rue Scribe, until Sept. 1. 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 


Chicago Musical College, | ic: 
Central Musie Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


Dr, F, ZIEGFELD, President, 


Dr. F. F ea 
Louis F 

HANS vow ‘SCHILLER, 
WILLIAM CASTLE, 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN, 


Catalogue giving full information mailed free 
upon application. 


Musical Directors, 


tance. Send for catalogue. 
JOHN CORNELIUS GRIGGS, 


Musical Director and Seeretary, 
19 & 21 E, 14th STREET, NEW YORK, 





Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 
Thorough musical education after the 
pee net of foremost European conserva- 


“Day and boarding pupils may enter at 


an 
vine ladies in the home department 

are under the personal supervision of the 

directress. For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence 8ts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Ti. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

MUSICAL DIRECTORS : 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, Piano. 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY, Piano. 
ARTURO MARESCALCHI, Vocal. 
CLARENCE EDDY, . Organ. 
8. E. JACOBSOHN, . Violin, 


FREDERIC GRANT GLE: ASON, 


The National Institute of Music, 


179 E. 64th ST., NEW YORK. 
“WM. M. SEMNACHER, Director. 


Harmony, &c. 








Instruction in all branches of Music by eminent 
teachers. Solfeg; gio. Harmony and 
ing Classes. 
Prospectus sent. 





Sight Rea 
Terms moderate. 


7th Regiment Band, 


N. G. S. N. Y., 


W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 


Address, 25 Union Square, New York City. 





CONCERT DIRECTION. 
HERMANN WOLFF, 


Germany : Berlin am Carisbad 19. 
Cable Address: Musik wolff, Berlin. 


Agency Founded 
1879. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg : the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz. eachim, d'Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carreno d’Albert, Mlle. Klee- 
berg, Mile. Marcella Sembrich, Alice Barbi, 
Emil Goetze, the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Manager of the American tours 
of Josef Hofmann, Eugen d’Albert. Pablo 
de Sarasate, and of the German Ethno- 
graphic Exhibition, Chicago 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 





-MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


And Schoo! for Opera. 





Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 





The Art of Acting taught by M. Fermandele 


17 Rue de Treves., 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 








and School of 


EVIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL easitcPcrtormance 


26 WEST FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


SPECIAL FIVE WEEKS’ COURSE. 


WRITE 


Mre. A. K. VIRGIL, 


~ 


FOR PARTICULARS. 


Director. 


> 
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UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
tn Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical 
examination of the musi- 


cal profession and the 


Vl 
CHICKERING 
& SONS 


v A. 
— 4 791 Tremont Street, 
f 


BOSTON. 


public. 

















HARDMAN 
PIANO 








‘The only Piano which Improves under Usage.’’ The choice of the best informed and most 
critical of the trade and the musical public generally. 


HARDMAN, PECK & CO., Manufacturers. 


We also own and control the most popular and best first-class medium priced Piano in the coun- 


‘ OCTANDARD 


€.G.HARRINGTON &Co. Mr rs. 


PIANO 


For territory, prices, terms, &c., for either the Hardman or Standard Pianos, address 


HARDMAN, PECK & CO. *r22°2 om s"” NEW YORK. 
CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA. 


BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 

ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Kari Klindworth. 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Frau Amalic Joachim. Dr. H. Goldschmidt (Vocal 
Art); Klimdworth, Scharwenka, Dr. Jedliczka, Leipholz, Berger, Mayer-Mahr, Miss Jeppe (piano); 
FRAU M. SCHARWENKA-STRESOW, PROF. FLORIAN ZAJIC, Grinberg (violin); Schar- 
wenka (theory); A. Heintz, Clemens (organ); Choir: Burmeister. 

Applications can be made daily from 11 to 1 and 4 to 6. Prospectus gratis on demand from the 
directors. 

Lessons given to beginners and up to the finish for concert appearance, 

Tuition fees from 190 marks ($30.00) up to 600 marks ($150.00) annually. 





J. RAYNER, 


IMPORTER OF 


WIAEIOGAN Y. 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


ALL KINDS OF CUT SAWED VENEERS. 


g Fulton and Morgan Streets, 
a CHICAGO. 


Foot Houston St., East River, 
NEW YORK, 


Another Quotation. 


This time from JuLEs JorpAN, the eminent conductor, of 





Providence, R. I.: . ; ‘ ‘ : ‘ ; : 


“Kindly convey to the Estey Organ people my 





gratification at the very valuable assistance afforded by 
It 





the Phonorium at the Claremont Music Festival. 





more than fulfilled my expectations, the tone being 





particularly pure and organ-like.” . ° 





THIS WAS USED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
AN ORCHESTRA OF EIGHT OR TEN PIECES. 


Ien’t this a suggestion for other localities? 





EsTeEY ORGAN Co., 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


ERARD HARPS. 


Only Harps Used by the World’s Greatest Harpists. 


Address all Communications to 


S.cécP. BRARD, 


18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND. 











Royal Conservatory of Music (also Overatic and Dramatic High School), 


DRESDIN, GHRMANY, 


Thirty-eighth year. 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among 
whom for Theoritical branches are Felix Draseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for 
Piano, Prof. Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole, 
Sherwood, Tyson-Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fahrman, Music Director, 
Hopner, Organist Janssen; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the 
Royal Court Orchestra, atthe head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. 
Grutzmacher ; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Fraul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl, Orgeni 
Ronnuberger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c. 
Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission 
times, beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted also at othertimes, Pros- 
pectus and full list of teachers at the offices of THE MUSICAL COURIER and through 
Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director, 





COLOGNE-ON-THE-RHINE. 


THE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


FOUNDED IN 1850. PRINCIPAL: PROFESSOR DR. FR. WULLNER. 


The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and all orchestral instru- 
ments); second, Vocal; and third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. shen 
‘The Vocal School is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing and (4) operatic singing. There 
is also a training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are classes 
for Italian, German, literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble plaving (chamber music), ensemble 
singing, musical] dictation, elocution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c,&c. Teaching 
staff consists of thirty-two teachers. 

Summer Term commences April 1; Winter Term, September 16. The yearly fees are 300 marks 
($75) for piano, violin, viola, violoncello classes; 200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, 
and 400 marks ($100) for solo singing. 

The next term begins with September 16, 

For full details apply tothe CRETARY, 

WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 





THE STERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Founded 1850. 20 WILHELMSTRASSE, BERLIN, S&S. W. 
Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 

in all branches of Music. OPERATIC SCHOOL: Sopeiste Training 
for So me. SEMINARY: for Teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL, ORCHEST SCHOOL, 
ELEM 'ARY PIANO and VIOLIN SCHOOL. 
PR ea crag Prof. Setma Nicxiass-Kemrwer, Apo.tr Scuutze (Vocal), Prof. Frmprich Gernsnaim, 
Exnusen, Prof. argon, Granawnia, A. Partxprcx, &. f- Taveexr (Plano), Prof. Ricuanp Hanmavn, Gaake 
Harmonium), Orro : cal Dir Prof. 3 ‘Fiorian 


> Drewnt, Musical Director (Organ), Gustav Hottagwprr, 
Zayic (Violin), O. ¢ ), &e., de. 


CONSERVATORY: 


UTSCHENREUTER 
Charges : $75 to $120 Annually (300 to 500 Mark.) 


may be obtained through the Conservatory. 
. Pupils received at any time. Consultation hours from 11 A.M. to 1 P.M. 
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PARIS OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
8 RUE CLEMENT MaRo?, CHAMPS ELYSEE, : 
PARIS, October 6, } 


Please note change of address indicated at the head of 
this letter. Hereafter all communications intended for 
this department should be addressed there. 





Why is it that our compositions do not reach performance in our 
National Opéra House, and what immediate practical means exist to 
push forward the cause of French composition without the National 
Opéra House in Paris? 

CHAS. MARIE WIDOR, who would doubt- 

. less like to see his Merto played, smiles in print in 

reply to the above complex problem proffered by Le 
Figaro. 

‘* The Opéra direction is perfectly right,” he says, ‘‘in 
playing only the works of the dead. It is one way the 
Lord has of making the poor souls happy who were denied 
recognition on earth. They can pass their idle time now 
listening to their rehearsals. Our turn is coming.” 

M. Arthur Coquard is philosophical. ‘‘ Although I suffer 
much by this shutting of the door of the Opéra House to 
living writers, I really do not see how the directors can do 
any different. Taking for granted that among the twenty 
or thirty waiting works there is ove chef d'ceuvre, how is 
the direction going to find that out? They would have to 
try them all as experiments. This should be the business 
of a special théAtre lyrique, the want of which has been a 
serious loss to French art during the past twenty years. 
Had we had such in Paris I should not have been obliged 
to go to Monte Carlo to hear La Jacquerie.” An opera, 
Jahel, still lies languishing in M. Coquard’s portefeuille. 

M. Pierné, composer of many interesting things, notably 
of Izyl, says that his Lizarda was ordered of him and Ar- 
mand Silvestre several years ago by M. Gailhard. He re- 
grets that young composers have such a poor showing at 
the Opéra. Every year creates a ‘‘ Prix de Rome,” but his 
masterpiece can be played only every two years. Six 
years ago he was the fourth on the list ; two years after, 
the third, and now again he is the fourth. He lives in the 
hope of being the fifth in two years. Paris should have a 
théatre lyrique with strong national support, and directed 
by a man who sincerely l6ves music. 

The Vicountess de Grandval, known as the composer of 
Mazeppa, les Fiancées du Roi, la Penitente, Picolino and 
many other interesting things, says with asigh: ‘ I have 
worked earnestly and suffered awfully. I had my poor early 
education made over by my friend Saint-Saéns. I consider 
nothing worth while which preceded that. I was twenty- 
seven when I wrote my Mass, so I may be said to have com- 
menced late. Paris should by all means have a théAtre 
lyrique, but nothing can be done toward it without national 
support. Just how to win that lam incapable of saying.” 

M. Victorien Jonciéres is convinced that a théAtre 
lyrique is the only outlook for the unfortunate condition of 
things. 

M. Vincent d’Indy sympathizes with the Opéra manage- 
ment in that an experiment gotten up in the generous and 
artistic manner of the Paris Opéra costs an immense amount 
of money, and he does not see how the state could risk 
many such efforts. On the other hand, he feels convinced 
that if a theatre could unite the best works of the masters— 
Rameau, Gluck, Gretry, Monsigny, Destouches, &c., with 
modern national effort, the result would be important, and 
the success sure. Such a theatre would bein no sense a 
rival of the Opéra, but an aid, for the latter, discovering the 
intrinsic value of an opera at no expense to itself, would 
thus have a source from which to draw without impoverish- 
ing its coffers. 

M. Bourgault-Ducoudray finds himself incompetent to 
fathom the thoughts or motives of the Opéra House direc- 
tion. He thinks he finds in them a tendency to artistic 
monotheism—*‘ No new idol till the old one is thrown!” 
The venture of mounting untried operas is too expensive 
for national resources. Paris should have a special théa- 


tre lyrique, not luxurious, but based on sound, simple, 
artistic taste, in which to mount successively a number of 
new works. He suggests also that the theatres in the 
provinces should not be so timid in trying unpublished 
works. He regrets the lack of chorus power in the prov- 
inces as an aid to modern performance. 

L’Atelier de Prague, M. Bourgault-Ducoudray’s first 





operatic work, was given at Nantes before its composer had 
been admitted as a pupil to the Paris Conservatoire. In 
1891 his Thamara was given at the Opéra, thirty-two years 
later. 

Lecoq does not see that the French have anything to 
complain of in operatic distinction, as Saint-Saéns, Thomas, 
Massenet, Reyer, &c., are constantly upon the boards. If 
all French talent cannot get on there it is simply that there 
is too much talent. It takes six months to mount a new 
work, and operas are given but three timesaweek. At 
the same time the management is in duty bound to give 
foreign works, and he does not blame them for doing so, 
as practically the works of foreign writers are the most suc- 
cessful. For a remetly he would suggest withdrawing the 
price of, say, one war vessel from the marine allowance one 
year and giving it to the Ministre des Beaux Arts, to cre- 
ate two good, new, well arranged theatres for the express 
purpose of fostering national creative art, and to persist in 
the performance of new works, whether failures or suc- 
cesses, until national creative power should be fully tested, 
or something wonderful should be developed. 

Meantime, strangers passing through Paris this week, 
witnessing the revival of Aida, threw up eyes and hands in 
vocal horror, crying : ‘‘ Alas and alack, and is this the best 
that Paris can do in singing? Where on earth are the 
singers? What have the singing teachers been doing all 
these years? What has the Conservatoire been doing? 
Where are the students of voice? Why do we come to 
Paris to study if . 

This is the end, then, of striving, 
This is what comes of it all?” 

Many people make the same exclamation through the 
year, for the most horrible sounds in the shape of sing- 
ing are often heard on both lyrique stages, and the owners 
still continue to sing. 

Mr. Carvalho in speaking of this once said: ‘‘ The way to 
find why we keep them is by trying to replace them; the 
singing is but a small part of operatic work.” 

I suppose that is it, and so few with good voices study to 
perfection the other things. 

Mme. Saville sings Vzo/e¢ta in Traviata for the first time 
at the Opéra Comique on Saturday. People talk and pa- 
pers write about Patti’s coming to Paris this winter to sing, 
and for charity! but up to now the date is not set. 

One good thing about Aida: the young composer, M. 
Paul Vidal, made a triumphal début as chef d’orchestre, re- 
placing the regular chef, who was absent. He evinced a 
decided ‘‘ authority” in the new effort and an individual 
musical sense that shows he believes in a director’s doing 
something more than keeping time. As still further honor, 
the King of Belgium, who was present, expressing a wish 
to hear la Maladetta, by M. Vidal, of which he had heard 
much, the entire week’s program was modified to gratify 
the royal desire. It was given last night with Rigoletto. 

The mise en scéne of Aida was new, the old having been 
wholly destroyed by fire at the storehouse a year or so ago. 
It was all that could be desired. If the throats of sing- 
ers were equal to the hands of scenic painters these days 
we could have opera that would operate. 

The amusement world has been somewhat stirred up this 
week by the presence of a number of royal folks in the city 
who were willing to cast off the arduous and exacting 
cares (?) of their various Governments for a few days of 
pleasure in Paris. 

Besides the King of Belgium, who seems to be very 
musically inclined, Prince Nicholas of Greece, Arch- 
duchess Elizabeth, mother of the Queen Regent of Spain ; 
Princess Louise, daughter of the Queen of England ; the 
Grand Duke Alexis, King Alexander of Servia and his 
mother Nathalie, have been among the gilded number. 

The King of Belgium was extremely gracious, congratu- 
lating the artists of the Opéra, three of whom happened to 
be Belgians, also distinguishing by his attentions M. Gar- 
nier, the architect of the Opéra House. He also attended 
mass at La Madeleine and visited the office of a prominent 
city journal. Among other attractions was the genial 
Massenet, some of whose songs were sung by Miss Sibyl 
Sanderson. At the grand dinner given at the palace of 
Fontainebleau the program rendered by the band of I’Ecole 
d’Artillerie in the garden, under the grand old trees, was 
as follows : 

Hongroise de la Damnation. de Faust, Berlioz ; overture to William 
Tell, Rossini; Les Erinnyes, Massenet; chorus from La Muette de 
Portico, Auber; a selection from Salambé6, Reyer; overture of 
Oberon, Weber; fantaisie from Samson et Delila, Saint-Saéns; air 
from La Vivandiére, Godard. 

Prince Nicholas of Greece also attended the Opéra, and 
mass at the Russian church. 

The marriage took place this month of Mile. Marie Louise 
Guilmant, youngest daughter of our dear friend Alexandre 
Guilmant, to M. Victor Loret, son of the organist composer 
Clement Loret, himself a young man of rare talents and 
distinction in science, and lecturer at Lyons. The cere- 
mony took place at the church at Meudon, a reception fol- 
lowing at the home. 

The Duc de Massa, a prominent musical amateur and 
a composer of much talent, gave a grand musicale on the 
opening of his chateau at Frangonville. On the program 
were two operettas by the duc—Le Roman chez la Por- 
tigre and Le Caporal de la Payse. The orchestra was 





under the direction of M. Mangin, chef d’orchestre of the 
Opéra, who, I forgot to say, also received his share of royal 
distinction at the Opéra this week. 

Seats for the twelve Colonne concerts are to cost from 
$6 to $19. The Colonne headquarters for this year will be 
at 48 rue de Berlin, next door, by the way, to our friend 
Marsick, the violin artist. 

Mr. Marsick is still at Geneva. The citizens of Geneva 
had an opportunity to hear the virtuoso on two occasions 
before his departure for America, which is to take place 
early this month. The papers are full of enthusiasm over 
his performance. : 

The Conservatoire examinations commence on October 
22, singing, and close with cornet on November 9. 


AMERICAN STUDENTS IN Paris. 


Some time ago during a severe illness of the musician 
it was reported that Marmontel pére, the pianist and pro- 
fessor of piano in the Conservatoire, had died. Since then 
accounts of musicales given at his house have caused dis- 
cussion as to the real state of affairs. I am happy to be 
able to assure his friends and admirers that not only is 
Marmontel pére very much alive, but very much in pos- 
session of all his brilliant faculties. An evidence of his 
discernment complimentary to American musical work 
must be of interest. 

Mention may be remembered recently of the arrival in 
Paris of Mrs. Griinwald, the piano teacher of Texas, with 
her daughter and two young protégée pupils, destined for 
artistic finish in Europe. Since then the talent ana trgin- 
ing of the girls have been tested by various piano teachers, 
with happy results. The interview with M. Marmontel 
was especially flattering. The Frenchman was delighted 
with the proficiency of the Americans, and warmly praised 
their teacher. 

** Elles sont merveilleusement bien enseignées !" were 
his actual words. 

He did not seem to be able to comprehend or to get over 
his astonishment that America, the land of Indians and 
business, should be instructing in Bach and Beethoven. 
Well, let not America be too much set up. The teacher 
was instructed in Germany. 

Miss Lucie Hickenlooper played for him the Bach pre- 
lude and fugue in C sharp major from the Well-tempered 
Clavichord, and the Beethoven Waldstein sonata. Miss 
Goggan played the Bach Fantaisie in C minor from mem- 
ory, to the great surprise of the professor, and played it 
well. He pronounced them both prepared to enter the 
Conservatoire. What a compliment for Mrs. Griinwald ! 

I must dwell on one point in this connection, namely, the 
immense advantage here proved of the teachihg of solfége, 
which has always been one of her hobbies, and for which 
she has, strange to say, often been compelled to combat 
opinion. She believes in it and practices it, and so makes 
sight readers of her pupils. She could render them no 
greater service. All musicians should be compelled by 
law to study solfége and harmony before becoming execu- 
tants, vocal or instrumental. 

Miss Collbran, of Denver, Col., who has been here two 
years studying voice with Trabadelo, had marked success 
this week at musicals given by Mme. Powers and Mme. 
Nicolls, in which she sang an air from Philemon et Baucis, 
and a ballad from Balla in Maschera. She has a fine 
soprano voice and sings well. Her mother is here with her 
at present, and her father, who is,I believe, connected with 
Western railroads, is expected in a little while. Miss Coll- 
bran is extremely pretty, with blonde hair, brown eyes and 
piquant features. She has too the excellent quality of 
speaking well of people, which agreeable trait is also pos- 
sessed by her mother. Envy, smallness and malice seem 
wholly absent from the characters of both. 

Miss Munger, the Boston singing teacher, says that, as a 
mere question of vocal success, singers should cultivate 
largeness of heart and soul ; that no woman, no matter how 
fine an organ she may have, can sing effectively with a 
mean, jealous disposition. I believe that is so. 

Mr. Edward R. Myer, of Elmira, N. Y., is here with his 
wife. Mr. Myer is making a special study of voice in re- 
lation ts teaching. He is also in the hands of Trabadelo, 
and means to make a thorough study of method before re- 
turning. In America he was a pupil of Mr. Edmond J. 
Myer (no relative, by the way), of New York, later of Mr. 
Adams, of Boston, and in organ of Thayer. Mr. Myer 
resembles somewhat in looks Mr. Wm. Lavin, has good, 
sound common sense on musical matters, is enthusiastic on 
home teachers and teaching, while appreciating the art 
privileges in Europe. He also speaks with admiration of 
the wonderful advancement made in music in America 
within a few years. 

Miss Katie Flavel and her sister, from San Francisco and 
Oregon, have been here since May. The former, who was 
a pupil of Mrs. Marriner Campbell! in America, is studying 
here with Marchesi, with a view of singing the very. best 
she can, regardless of thoughts of a professional life. She 
is taking private lessons. Her trill is exceptional. In her 
music roll this morning were Biondina, Gounod and Voi 
che Sapete, from Mozart’s Figaro. She is happy and con- 
tent with her progress. 

Her sister Nellie has commenced piano lessons with 
Santiago Riera, the young Spaniard who has frequently 
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been referred to in these columns. The mother of the girls 
has gone home. 

Another exceedingly bright girl from Indianapolis, Ind., 
is Miss Ruby Smith, who is in Paris, and is happily located 
at the Lafayette Home. Nothing is decided yet about 
vocal instruction, but she has commenced the phonic course 
in French pronunciation with the Yersins. More later, 
and also about a brilliant song bird from Amsterdam, 
Miss Jacobson. 

The well-known musical instrument manufacturer Mr. 
Edwin J. Cubley and daughter are making astay of a few 
weeks in Paris, after an extended European trip and a four 
months’ stay in London. Mr. Cubley is quite a traveler, 
having crossed the ocean three times, and been all over 
Europe. He is disgusted with the absence of home comfort 
and the miserable traveling accommodations of Paris. He 
could not have believed any country of such prestige so far 
behind the times in modern civilization. His home is in 
Chicago. His daughter sings and plays nicely. 

Mr. Meux, a pupil of M. Bouhy, was the soloist at St. 
Joseph’s Church, Avenue Hoche, on Sunday. It will be re- 
membered that Mr. Legrand Howland, of New York, is 
organist of this church. Mr. Meux has a very fine natural 
voice of great sweetness, and he is very dramatic. He 
sang Faure’s O Salutaris and a Tantum Ergo by Renaud. 
On the 23d, at a grand reopening service of the church, for 
which rehearsals are already in progress, he will also sing. 
All about it when it takes place. 

Mme. Renée Richard has returned to Paris. 
commence on October 1. 

Great rejoicing in the Marchesi household, due to the ad- 
vent of twins, girls, in the home of ‘‘ Mme. Blanche,” Mme. 
Marchesi's daughter. The girls declare that these two new 
comers are already booked for the school—one soprano, 
the other contralto. Fannie Epcar THomas, 


Her classes 





Paderewski’s American Tour. 


HE following tables of Paderewski’s route for the 

season 1895-6, with the names of the various halls in 

which he is to play, have been compiled specially for Tuz 
Musicau Courter. 

Paderewski will give four performances with orchestra of 
his new Polish Fantaisie, the first on his opening night, 
November 4, at Carnegie Hall, with the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch conductor ; the second 
on November 6, with the same orchestra and conductor, at 
the Philadelphia Academy of Music; the third on No- 
vember 11, at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, with the 
Seidl Society, Anton Seidl conductor, and the fourth on 
November 19, at the Boston Music Hall, with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Emil Paur conductor. On March 13 
and 14 he will play with the Theodore Thomas Orchestra 
in Chicago in a program not yet arranged. The remainder 
of his appearances will all be unaccompanied piano recitals. 
Nov. 4—Opening with Damrosch Orchestra, Polish Fan- 

Carnegie Music Hall, New York 
Academy of Music, with 
New York Symphony Orchestra 
9—New York, first recital Carnegie Music Hall 
11—Brooklyn, Seid] Society Academy of Music, 
with Seidl Orchestra 
13—Philadelphia, first recital......Academy of Music 
16—New York, second recital. ..Carnegie Music Hall 
19—Boston, with Symphony Orchestra. ...Music Hall 
21—Portland, Me City Hall 
¢ (afternoon) i 
23—Boston, first recital 
25—Worcester, Mass 
27—Springfield, Mass 
28—Troy, N. Y. (Thanksgiving)..... 
30—Boston, second recital. . 
2—Hartford, Conn 
8—New Haven, Conn 
5—Providence, R. I Infantry Hall 
7—Boston, third recital Music Hall 
9—Philadelphia, second recital. .Academy of Music 
10—Washington, D. C........ Lafayette Opera House 
11—Baltimore, Md Music Hall 
18—Washington, D. C,.......Lafayette Opera House 
16—Pittsburg, Pa Carnegie Hall 
is— “ * 
19—Cleveland, Ohio Music Hall 
21—Buffalo, N. Y i, 
28—Brooklyn, first recital..........Academy of Music 
4—New York Carnegie Music Hall 
6—Syracuse, N. Y Alhambra Theatre 
_— * “ ad 
8—Cincinnati, Ohio Pike’s Opera House 
9—Louisville, Macaulay's Theatre 
10— * “e 
i1—-Indianapolis, (matinée).... English Opera House 
18—Chicago, Ill i 
14— * “ 
16— “ 
16— “ 
7—St. Louis, Mo. (evening).......... Exposition 
‘ 18— io) ae 
Here follows the extraordinary special arrangement for 


o 
23—— 


Court Square Theatre 
..+++-Musie Hall 
Foot Guard Armory Hall 

Hyperion Theatre 


Hall 





Paderewski’s Southern tournée, made by Mr. J. C. Fryer. 
The farthest point reached by Paderewski on his other 
American tours was St. Louis. From this point on his 
forthcoming tour he will set out, taking the Southern route 
to San Francisco. This, as Mr. Fryer has calculated, will 
take the artist at a trying period of the season away from 
the rigorous climate of the West, while affording a long 
wished for satisfaction to an enormous Southern and Cali- 
fornian contingent. The outlook for Paderewski through 
the South and California is one of brilliant prosperity, and 
Mr. Fryer estimates that by the time he has reached New 
Orleans the pianist will be so fascinated with Southern per- 
sonality, climate, hospitality and general mode of life that 


PADEREWSKI. 


he will not be loath to linger among these new and delight- 
ful people rather than pursue the circuit which shall return 
him to the North. 

From St. Louis the tour continues as follows: 


Jan. 20—Nashville, Tenn New Masonic Temple 
“e 21. “ ‘ “es “ “ee 
** 22—Atlanta, Ga De Give'’s Opera House 
“ 23— ae “ ae ae 
‘* 24—-Memphis, Tenn. (evening). ...Grand Opera House 
** 25— ve ‘* (afternoon)... ** s¢ ae 
‘* 27—New Orleans, La.............. Academy of Music 
‘ 28— * “e i se 
‘ 29— “ee ae “e oe 
‘ 30—Mobile, Ala. (possibly) Principal theatre 
31— ' es 4s 
. 1—New Orleans, La. (afternoon)..Academy of Music 
3 (possibly) 
res 
5~— 
6—San Diego, Cal 
/ ay 
8—Los Angeles, Cal........-.....c06.. ‘* se 
10— } 
11— 
12— 
13— 
14— 
15— 
17— 
18— 
19— 
20— 
21— 
22— 
ad 
25— 
26— 
27— 
28— 
With considerable difficulty this new California theatre 
was obtained by Mr. Fryer for Paderewski’s opening night, 
February 10. The theatre had been already engaged by 
Mr. Tom Kean, the eminent tragedian, who was induced to 
postpone the opening of his own season in order to allow 
the great pianist to make his San Franciscan début on a 
a Monday evening. It is the rule in California and New 
Orleans, Mr. Fryer states, to have an artistic tournée open 
on a Sunday evening, but as this would not have been 
agreeable to Paderewski, the present arrangement 
is fortuitous. His opening night, February 10, will be 
followed by matinées on Wednesday and Friday, 12th 
and 14th, and in the following week there will be three 
matinée performances, taking place on Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday, February 17, 19 and 21. The tournée 
here will close with a grand farewell performance, to take 
place at Baldwin's Theatre on Sunday evening, February 
28, and then Paderewski from the 24th tothe 29th will en- 


Travel. 


Opera House 


“e 


{ San Francisco, Cal....New California Theatre, 
seven or eight recitals. 





Rest in California. 





joy a rest in the brilliant Californian city before starting for 
the following points : 
March 4—Salt Lake City, Utah.... . 
“ 5— « “ “ 
6— « &“ “ 
7— Denver, Col 
g— “ 
10 or 11—Kansas City 
138—Chicago..... 
14—- « s “ “ 
16—Duluth ..-principal opera house 
18—St. Paul,........ ....-Metropolitan Opera House 
19—Minneapolis Lyceum Theatre 
21—Milwaukee..... egnavaesckges sees Pabst Theatre 

After this begin the series of farewell concerts, which 
will begin possibly at Kansas City, thence to Columbus, 
Ohio; Louisville, Toledo, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
whence to Canada, where Paderewski will open at Toronto, 
giving two recitals at Massey Music Hall. These will be 
followed by two recitals at the Montreal Academy of 
Music, which is the final point mapped out for the 
tour. 

The present idea with Paderewski is to give eighty 
recitals, closing his season the latter part of May, but if 
precedent goes for anything request performances will be 
the vogue, and the pianist’s estimate for himself will likely 
be increased. 

In arranging for this tournée Mr. Fryer has taken into 
consideration the fashionable clientéle always attracted by 
Paderewski, and has used particular pains to arrange 
everywhere possible—and it has in most places been made 
possible—for the most fashionable theatre of the place. 
In cities where Paderewski played before in the largest 
hall then existent he will now find himself transplanted to 
newly finished theatres in the most aristocratic quarters, 
Several of these new ,theatres Mr. Fryer describes as 
truly magnificent, rivaling houses of the bes ttype in New 
York. 

The Hyperion Theatre in New Haven, holding 2,000 
persons, and which made bankrupt the man who built it, 
will be new quarters, and are described by Mr. Fryer as 
magnificent. In Washington, where Paderewski expects to 
play at Metzerott Hall, he will play instead at the new 
Lafayette Opera House, built on the site of the old Blaine 
mansion in the most fashionable quarter of the city, 
and which is one of the handsomest theatres in the 
United States. Again, in Pittsburg the new Carnegie 
Hall, a luxurious house handsomely furnished throughout 
with chairs almost capacious enough for two, will be the 
leading place of amusement. And other cities have been 
chosen from in like fashion with particular regard to fash- 
ionable environments. 

Enormous success is naturally attended in Chicago. 
Here in April, 1893, in the Auditorium, where he will play 
again this season, Paderewski drew a house of $7,417. Indi- 
cations for the coming season are no smaller. From the 
business point of view the panorama is everywhere illu- 
mined for the great pianist with a prosperous light. 

The above information has courteously been provided 
especially for THz Musicat Courter by Mr. J. C. Fryer. 

Paderewski leaves Liverpool to-day with his secretary, 
Mr. Hugo Gorlitz. 








Memories of the Rhine. 


DRESDEN, September 2, 1895. 


“Wenn jemand eine Reise thut 
So kann er was erzadhlen.” 


AVING just made the excursion from Bonn- 

am-Rhein to Mainz—which influenced Beethoven to 

use these words in his first letter home—after making this 

journey I can realize the power of this enchanted region 

over the imagination and work of the “King of Musi- 
cians.” 

There is a song in the flow of the river, and in each sun- 
beam a suggestion of the Rhinedaughters. One uncon- 
sciously sings to the murmur of the water, and the song in 
some mysterious manner brings a picture of the Lorelei, as 
** she combs her golden hair.” 

But the river flows on, and we awaken from the dream 
to find the satisfaction of a beautiful reality. Poetry and 
music fill the air, and one drinks in with every breath an 
inspiration to better work and higher art. 

Mainz was reached, and with the influence of the Rhine 
legends still controlling me I thought of the Opera at 
Frankfort ; but, alas! theseason wasover. However, it is 
with pride and pleasure that I heard of the success of Mrs. 
Alma Powell, the pupil of Mme, Anna Lankow, whose 
work at home and abroad deserves acknowledgment. 

Failing to hear opera in Frankfort, I returned to lighter 
musical entertainment, which I found in a concert by one 
of the finest military bands I ever heard. My surprise 
may be imagined when the introduction to the Washington 
Post greeted me. It was like meeting an old friend in a 
distant land, and, as it was given in a manner that would 
have made Philip Sousa’s heart swell with pride, I was 
glad to hearthe he&urty applause it received. I thought 
whom any times I had heard it tortured, and resented the 
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power of incompetent musicians to destroy the charm of 
good work. 

There was much this feeling in my heart a few nights 
later, when I heard Der Freischiitz in the Dresden Opera 
House. The orchestra, conducted by Schuch and composed 
of some of the greatest artists in Europe, is very nearly 
perfect, and with the staging of the opera there was noth- 
ing omitted ; but, alas! for the singing. The two prima 
donne, Edel and Bosenberger, have naturally good voices, 
but their training is worse than amateur. 

The chief tenor singer in Dresden is Anthes, who came 
here six years ago with an exquisite lyric voice of 
the Lamperti school. He came as “guest” to sing 
Lohengrin, and has remained ever since. He soon be- 
came infatuated with the Wagnerian operas, and insisted 
upon singing réles for which his voice was unsuited. The 
sad consequence is that his voice is now neither tenor nor 
baritone, but a curious combination of both, and conse- 
quently out of tune. Will the Germans never learn that 
the voice, that most delicate of all instruments, must be 
used with as much, if not more, dexterity than any other? 

The ‘cello can never do the work of the violin, nor the 
flute that of the cornet ; and though the Germans recog- 
nize this fact with regard to the instruments, it is entirely 
forgotten when a lyric tenor is required to sing réles in- 
tended for the dramatic voice. 

There is not one artist on the operatic stage in Dresden 
who can be depended upon to sing constantly to the pitch. 
Many of them have faultless phrasing, exquisite enuncia- 
tion and expression, but all at times are guilty of this un- 
pardonable fault. Perfect tone production is the first req- 
uisite to good singing, but how often does one find this 
lacking in singers here as well as in Europe, who consider 
themselves artists and insist upon being so received by the 
public. 

Would a violinist who failed in this requisite be so leni- 
ently dealt with? 

What if our own violinist, Camilla Urso, were to appear 
before a New York audience, with her instrument slightly 
outoftune? Would her exquisite technic and delicacy of 
expression compensate for this defect? I think not !—but 
an indulgent public is required to accept singers whose 
voices are only accidentally ‘‘in tune,” and the critics tell 
us ‘* these are artists ” (?). 

During my travels I spent many pleasant hours with 
Camilla Urso (Madame Luére). Her concert season in 
Australia and South Africa was a glorious success, and 
must have almost compensated for the disappointment she 
suffered in being unable to accept Joachim’s invitation to 
play his concerto in Berlin. I think all the musical world 
united in regretting the accident she sustained to her arm 
atthattime. She has entirely recovered, and told me in 
her own charming way of her reception in Melbourne, and 
how her enthusiastic audiences recognized and acknowl- 
edged her. 

‘Time and space prevent my giving you an account of all 
the musicians, great and small, whose greatness and small- 
ness interested and amused me. As I passed through 
Coswig, a little town near Dresden, the thought of that 
charming pianist and woman, Teresa Carrefio, who is now 
making her home there, recalled the many misfortunes that 
have come into her life, but she has survived them all, and 
I am told that she is still the brilliant, magnetic creature 
who wins all hearts, however impregnable to the storming 
of more scientific pianists. 

Of all the voices I have heard in Europe this summer, the 
one that charmed me most is that of a little Boston woman, 
Charlotte Cage Dexter. Blest with remarkable beauty, 
brightly educated and with a mezzo soprano voice of a 
range that admits of her singing contralto as well as so- 
prano réles, this woman seems of all the singers I know 
the one best equipped for a brilliant career. 

She is a pupil of Lamperti, who predicts for her a reputa- 
tion such as that of his other pupils, Sembrich, Hastreiter, 
Bellincioni and the many others who have taught us the 
difference between artistic singing and that miserable im- 
itation which is destroying any just appreciation of vocal 
science. 


While in Lamperti’s studio last week he related to mea 
little incident which may encourage sirigers who are not 
overburdened with personal beauty. When Sembrich had 
studied sufficiently to be presented to the public, Lamperti 
was visited by Costopolo, an impresario from Athens, who 
had secured the refusal of the Opera House in that city 
upon condition that he would engage Bardi as tenor. This 
great singer and the little unknown Sembrich were study- 
ing at the same time, and when Costopolo asked for Bardi 
Lamperti agreed to his being engaged upon condition that 
Sembrich should go also. When she was presented to the 
impresario he turned from her in horror, declaring that 
she was ‘‘ too ugly to be a singer,” but Lamperti was firm 
in his decision that Bardi should not go unless Sembrich 
was engaged, and so after first singing in Milan in concert, 
she made her début in Dinorah at Athens, her glorious sing- 
ing being entire compensation for her lack of beauty. 

It gave me great pleasure to see a copy of Tue Musicat 
Courter on the counter of Heinrich Bock’s music store, 
and, as I had not received mine, I immediately sat down 
and spent a very pleasant hour in the wandering musical 
world. It has been a beautiful summer, only too soon 
over, and now! am coming home, not as willingly as I 
would wish, but with memories enough to live on until the 
June days warn us that the school is dismissed. 

» Ratciirrge;Carerton. 





Marsick. 


N a private letter addressed to Steinway & Sons, 
by the London house of Steinway, Marsick, the violin- 
ist, is thus introduced : 

‘* Marsick 1s a remarkable artist who is to France what 
Sarasate and Joachim are to Spain and Germany.” 

The French violinist is expected to arrive in New York 
on Sunday next. His agent. Mr. N. Herlofsen, who has 
preceded him, gives the following interesting account of 
Marsick’s life and training : 

‘*Marsick was born at Liége, Belgium, the birthplace 
also of Musin, but through his later experiences has de- 
veloped intoa thorough Parisian and a leader of modern 
artin France. 

**As a boy he early disclosed musical genius. Having a 
rarely good soprano voice, as well asa strong talent for in- 
struments, he studied the vocal art as well as both the piano 
and violin. His progress was astonishingly rapid ; when 
ten years old he took the solfége prize in his native city ; at 
the age of twelve he was organist of the Liége Cathedral 
and sang the soprano solos at the great religious festivals, 
and his marvelous voice and artistic singing attracted large 
crowds to the church. 

** At fifteen years of age, having attained a marvelous 
proficiency in violin, piano, organ and composition, he .de- 
termined to perfect himself still further, and left for Brus- 
sels to study with the celebrated Léonard. He did not 
remain in the conservatoire, however, as the director op- 
posed his examination on the plea that he had not been 
sufficiently long in the class. That this was gross injustice 
and purely the outcome of jealousy was proved by the fact 
that two pupils who entered at the very same time were 
allowed to compete. 

‘*But the lad was not to be discouraged. If he was 
without money he was rich in the possession of genius and 
ambition. He went to Paris empty in pocket, but with 
one valuable artistic possession—a genuine Amati equal in 
power and sweetness to the best Stradivarius. 

‘*He arrived at a moment when a competition for first 
violinist at the French Opéra was in progress, and, entering 
the contest, the unknown youth won the position over thirty- 
five artists, all of more advanced age, Everyone who heard 
him was astonished at the range and depth of his musician- 
ship. He had already won honors with Vieuxtemps and 
Léonard, playing at their invitation second violin in their 
quartet concerts, a rare experience for a boy artist of his 
years. 

‘* He then entered the Paris Conservatoire, which he left the 
following year as a brilliant first prize winner, his perform- 
ance gaining him the most enthusiastic applause of the en- 


tire audience. His next move was to Belgium, where he 
continued to work with ardor, Returning shortly to Paris, 
he made his début with great éclat at the Popular Con- 
certs, then in the zenith of their brilliancy under Pasde- 
loup. He played there the fourth concerto of Vieuxtemps 
with ‘such majesty of tone and superb execution that the 
composer, who was present, embraced him and declared he 
had never heard such a perfect interpretation of his work. 

“The fame of Marsick then spread rapidly all over 
Europe,and the young artist commenced a voyage through 
Switzerland, Holland, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Ger- 
many, Russia and England, everywhere meeting the most 
hearty and sympathetic reception. He has since been the 
leading violin artist of the French capital, playing on all 
important occasions as soloist at the Conservatoire con- 
certs and in the concerts of Colonne and Lamoureux, 
where he has interpreted, with remarkable style and brill- 
jaunt success, the concertos of Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Vieuxtemps, Lalo, Saint-Saéns, &c. Later on, he founded 
his quartet party and has largely contributed to the growth 
of musical taste in France. 

‘As professor in the Paris Conservatoire Marsick is 
worthily continuing the traditions of Baillot, Rode and 
Kreutzer. 

‘** Marsick’s compositions for the violin are well kaown, 
and he has just added to his repertory a new work from his 
pen, a Fantaisie Arabe, which will shortly be published by 
G. Shirmer, of New York. The following are among his 
compositions best known: Concerto, Deux Réveries, 
Adagio Scherzando, Songe, Adagio en Sol Mineur, Azitato, 
Romance, Berceuse, Tarantelle, Intermezzo, Chant Séra- 
phique (orgue, piano, violon ou harpe), Priére (Pater 
Noster), violon, orgue et piano.” 

The admiration of the great Vieuxtemps for Marsick was 
the most enthusiastic, perhaps, ever entertained by one 
artist for another, as the following extracts go to show. 

Vievxtemps’ IMPRESSION OF MarsiIcx. 

In a private letter to a friend, speaking of a quartet 
concert given in honor of John Ella, the director of the 
Musical Union of London, then visiting Paris, Vieuxtemps 
writes : , 

** Marsick played the first violin in a Beethoven quartet, 
and executed it in a most admirable fashion. I consider 
this young man the first violinist of Paris, or indeed of 
many places beside. I see in him the solid and rea) quali- 
ties which will later, if he continues to study, make him my 
successor. I hope he will replace me. I am quite proud 
of him, for he is a Belgian, a Liégeois in fact—a compa- 
triot, a fellow citizen. : 

** Nobody—nobody, I tell you—has ever played the first 
allegro of my concerto in E major—the Rubens—as has 
Marsick. Heis splendid. Many times his playing, when 
I accompany him, makes the ‘gooseflesh’ come. He has 
a peculiar quality of tone and in his manner of phrasing 
something which elevates the soul.” 

Again the same great authority presages the future of the 
young artist thus: 

‘*Marsick had before him the difficult task to play my 
concerto in E major before 5,000 persons. My heart beat 
more strongly than did his, I am sure, so forcibly did he 
recall the time when I myself played this work. After 
thirty-six years’ interval he made me live over again ali the 
phases of the times of mingled triumph and trouble. After 
all those years I heard for the first time my work played 
according to my ideas of composer and executant. Many 
have tried it without success. Alone, Marsick has climbed 
this Tarpeian rock of musical art. His success was enor- 
mous.” 

On the occasion of Marsick’s début in Paris in the month 
of January, 1874, after his performance of the fourth con- 
certo of Vieuxtemps, Marsick himself wrote as follows : 

“* L’orchestre m’avait fait des ovations aux répétitions, 
mais le grand jour arrive. Dans la salle plus de 5,000 
personnes. Vieuxtemps lui-méme que je n‘avais plus revu 
depuis 1870 était 14. Sa vue, comme vous le pensez, me 
donna le frisson. 

‘“L’orchestre commence et enfin mon tour arrive. De 
temps a autre en jouant je regardais au coin de !'ceil le 
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grand mattre, que j'avais apergu dans sa loge et dont je 
voyais le physionomie s’éclairer peu A peu, si bien qu’é la 
fin il était debout avec toute la salle, m’acclamant frénéti- 
quement et me rappelant une dizaine de fois. 

‘Tl m'attendait A la sortie, l’'illustre maitre, pour se jeter 
dans mes bras, m'embrasser et me dire avant tout le monde 
qu'il ne s‘etait jamais entendu interpréter si admirable- 
ment.” 

This is the English translation: ‘‘ The orchestra had 
given me repeated ovations, but the great moment was 
yet tocome. In the house were more than 5,000 persons. 
Vieuxtemps himself, whom I had not seen since 1870, was 
there. The sight of him,as you may know, caused me to 
shudder. 

“The orchestra began, and at last came my turn. From 
time to time in playing I glanced from the corner of my 
eye at the great master, whom I had perceived in a box, 
and whose face I saw light up little by little until at last 
he stood up with the entire house, applauding me frantically 
and recalling me a score of times. 

‘* He waited for me coming out, the illustrious master, to 
throw himself into my arms, to embrace me and to tell me 
before everybody that never had he heard so admirable an 
interpretation.” 

Marsick 1s the owner of two wonderful violins, both of 
great value, a Stradivarius and a Nicolas Amati. 


The Voices of Babel—V. 
EREWITH I give the Greek text. Probably 
H someone will kindly translate it for Mr. Howard, It 
is the most valuable contribution to vocal science extant : 








Ov pévoy & éic td Tie dwvic dbpyavov avayKaiov TH Adpuyyt TouTi TO 
] M$ OP) ; ' Per? 


reyia Tie yAwrridog, GAAG Kai TH KaAovpévy KaTaddwer Tov mvévpaTtoc 
eg TavTov yap avTi7¢, épxera Ta popta Tey apiorepan Kai TOV 
W, OC CuuTeceiv GAAhAo axpiBic, Kai KAgioas Tov Tépov, et dE 

OV AK/ALIOTOL um Aciptein, évdé rovro ar povonror TAPWTT AL ry 
gior, tpiua wa? éxarepoy pépoc tig yAwrridos évepyacapuévnc, Kai 
érrecday fev ovv év- 


proven TH Tpypart KOt/s 1a écdon ou ouKkparv, 


101 odoic O anup YpPwe vot iain r’ bu \@or, ékin r avihie, ovdev ei 

xoitiay rapwheirar’ dpaxbeionc 62 ric duefddov, oTevo ywpovpevog 
(Meirat Biduwe mpde Ta mAdyla, Kai Td TOW TpHuaTog TIC yAwrridog 
avoiyvuer oréutov, 6 thug éxéxAgioto TOY xeLrov éumennypevow’ TAH 
wheoiv 62 mvebparoc Tov tv TH yAOTTy Tow Adpryyoe KoLALOY, aro- 
yrioba: wiv diprov tov byxov avayKaiov i auTdv Tob TvEvpaTog TépoV" 


i? arevovota, Kav bug puxpov Tt wpdcbev avéwxto, 

Next, as regards grammar. Mr. Howard should buy a 
copy of ‘‘Cobbett’s English Grammar,” and read Chapter 
XXI. on double negatives. It is the only grammar worth 
having ; all others are moreor less imperfect. The rulesare 
these, (1) either one or the other. The one or the other, 
c. g., * Either he is talking, or he is pursuing, or he isona 
journey, or perhaps he sleepeth.”--1 Kings xviii. (2) Not 
one nor the other. Neither one wor the other, ¢. g., ‘* He 
neither loves, nor either cares for him.”—Shakespeare. 
‘* Ye shall not eat of it, neither shall ye touch it.”—Gen. 
iii, ‘Fight neither with small wor great.”—1 Kings xxii. 

I escaped prosecution once because of my knowledge of 
grammar. The Midland Railway Company had in every 
station the following notice : 

‘Persons not being about to travel, or having traveled 
to or from this station, will be treated as trespassers,” &c. 

I was walking down the line one day when I was chal- 
lenged. My answer was: ‘‘I am not about to travel, nor 
have I traveled to or from this station; consequently the 
notice does not apply to me.” 

Then I said ‘The notice ought to run thus: Per- 
sons not being about to travel, or zo/ having traveled,” &c. 
We cannot in acompound sentence carry a negative ap- 
plying to one word through aconjunction or to another 
word, Split up the compound sentence, omit the conjunc- 
tion, make a simple sentence and it runs thus: Persons 
having traveled to or from this station will be treated as 
trespassers. 

The sequel to this was—all the notices were recalled, and 
another wording was supplied, and I escaped prosecution 
for trespass. I do not think I need trouble your readers 
further about Mr. Howard. CuarLes Lunn. 

UpPER TOOTING, LONDON. 
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Mr. David Bispham. 

HIS paper presents its readers this week a por- 
trait of Mr. David Bispham in the part of Pizarro in 
Beethoven's Fidelio. He was associated in the perform- 
ances of this opera with M. Alvary and Frau Klafsky, at 
Drury Lane, London, when the work was given there with 

so much success under Sir Augustus Harris’ direction. 
The acting and singing of this réle were done in amanner 
worthy of Mr. Bispham’s reputation. His wonderful suc- 
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Mr. BispHam As Pizarro 1n BeetTHoven’s FIpgLio, 


cess certainly lies in the fact that he, in this as well as in 
all of his other réles, sinks his own individuality in that of 
the character he impersonates. His make-up in the part 
has been compared to a Velasquez portrait. In fact, so faith- 
fully does he follow tradition in his make-up, with his con- 
vincing acting he adds a touch of realism to a picture 
that is almost unique. 








Myrta French. 


HIS young soprano, known to the people of the 
West as the *‘ Wisconsin Nightingale,” is becoming a 
most popular concert singer in New York city. She has 
made most successful appearances with both the Damrosch 
and Seidl orchestras, and the great favor won by her in her 
tour last season with Sousa’s band has led to her being 
booked with the same organization for two tours this com- 
ing season. 

Myrta French has appeared on the operatic stage also 
with success, as some of the following press notices go to 
show : 

In the production of the grand opera, Romeo and Juliet, 
Myrta French’s singing in Baltimore received an ovation. 
Miss French has a lovely voice and a charming presence. 
Her /u/zet was an ideal one, and it is not to be wondered 
at that it received rapturous applause.—New York Dra- 
matic Mirror. 

Myrta French was an ideal /u/ze¢t. Her singing was 
brilliant and impressive, and her impersonation throughout 
artlessly effective.—Philadelphia Enquirer. 

Myrta French has a pure, expressive and powerful so- 


prano, and she has back of her voice a keen intelligence 
and a depth of romantic feeling. The first notes slfe uttered 
won favor for her, so fresh, natural, and penetrating were 
the tones.— Philadelphia Evening Telegram. 

Myrta French is a pupil of Sbriglia. Her voice is a fine 
soprano, with wonderful purity and timbre. She distin- 
guished herself by an infinite grace and charming manner 
in rendering the aria from Semiramis.—Le Figaro, Paris. 

Myrta French possesses a superb soprano voice of sur- 
prising flexibility and shows the highest excellence in train- 
ing. She excited the sincerest admiration by her majestic 
singing.—ZLa Progress, Paris. 

The reception of Myrta French by her audience was 
both enthusiastic and gratifying. Her voice is a clear 
soprano of rich quality, and gives great promise for an 
operatic future—New York Herald, Paris. 

The critiques from the Paris papers refer to Miss French's 
début, which was made in company with Pol Plangon, and 
which was everywhere greeted with encouraging predic- 
tions for an operatic future. 

Of her singing with Sousa’s band the Philadelphia pa- 
pers said : ’ ; 

Gifted with a highly musical temperament and a voice 
capable of all shades of expression, Miss French is equally 
at home in the oratorio or the French ballad.—PAz/adel- 
phia Evening Telegram. 

Myrta Freuch was rapturously received and deserved 
the full meed of praise accorded her.—Philadelphia En- 
guirer. ° 

Although during the past two seasons Miss French has 
appeared successfully in opera and met with encouraging 
operatic opportunities, flattering inducements in the con- 
cert field are likely to retain her there for some time to 
come. 








Bulow Monument.—tThe subscriptions for the Bii- 
low monument at Hamburg amount to 18,015 marks. 


Chapi.—The Spanish composer Chapi has written the 
music for an opera, La Gitanella, based on a novel by 
Echegaray. 


Prague.—Leontine von Doetscher, of Schwerin, suc- 
ceeds Frau Mallinger as teacher of singing at the Prague 
Conservatory. 


Copenhagen.—Mr. August Enna’s new opera in four 
acts, entitled Aucassin et Nicolete, will be the principal 
novelty this season at the Royal Theatre in Copenhagen. 


Coburg.—Mr. Reginald Wyon, a young Englishman, 
appeared as Sz/vio in I Pagliacci at the Coburg Opera 
House lately with success. He has a sympathetic baritone 
voice, and acts well, 


Eileen O’Moore.—The Australian violinist, Miss 
Eileen O'Moore, was the soloist at the two concerts given 
in Vienna by the Leipsic Teachers’ Song Society on Sep- 
tember 30 and October 2. 


Munich.—The receipts of the first Wagner cyclus at 
Munich were between 9.000 and 12,000 marks an evening, 
a sum exceeding that of last year. The foreign contingent 
of spectators was chiefly French and American. 

Riga.—On September 6 Conductor Rudolph Bullerjahn 
had a benefit concert at the Majorenhof. The Sakautala of 
Goldmark and the Heroic Symphony of Tschaikowsky 
were performed. Bullerjahn returned to his home at Mos- 
cow September 13. 

Vienna.—Franz von Suppé left at his death some of 
the numbers and the overture to Das Modele, his last 
operetta, quite complete, and also many sketches for the 
unfinished numbers. By agreement with his widow, Julius 
Stern and Alfred Zamara have completed the work, with 
which the Carltheater opens its season. 

Moscow.—The alterations in the Grand Theatre will 
be finished this month. The Solodownik Theatre will have 
an Italian opera company under the St. Petersburg im- 
presario Nicolas Bernard, who has taken it for three years 
at an annual rental of 33,000 rubles. At the Schelaputin 
Theatre Blumenthal’s Russian operetta is installed. 
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HE Sunday Afternoon peasy Concerts in 
Queen’s Hall will be resumed at 3:30 p. m. on October 
6 with a full orchestra led by Mr. Frye Parker, Mr. 
Howard Reynolds as solo cornet and Mr. Randegger as 
conductor. Mr. David Bispham will be the vocalist on this 
occasion. It will be remembered what high-class concerts 
Mr. Randegger gave last spring, and no doubt the public 
will give ample support to these deserving concerts. 

The National Sunday League series of oratorio perform- 
ances commenced last Sunday in Queen's Hall, when The 
Messiah was given, with soloists and full choir and orches- 
tra, under the direction of Dr. Churchill Sibley. For the 
next six months oratorio or grand orchestral performances 
will be given in Queen's Hall, Shoreditch, Battersea and 
Bermondsey town halls, ‘‘ The Horns” Assembly Rooms, 
Kennington, and Myddleton Hall, Islington, every Sunday. 
The League’s musical society, of which Sir Arthur Sullivan 
is president, has arranged an attractive program of ora- 
torios, &c., to be performed during the coming season, and 
the services of many well-known vocalists have been 
secured, 

Mlle. Gherlsen, one of Madame Moriani's most successful 
pupils, has just signed an engagement for the winter sea- 
son at Stockholm. 

I regret to hear that Mr. Berthold Tours is dangerously 
ill. 

An example of musical families is given in connection 
with the Leeds Festival orchestra, where there are five 
sons of the late Mr. Carrodus, four Hanns, two Earnshaws 
and two Oulds. 

Mr. Henry Stockwell, the Australian tenor, made a grand 
success at the Glasgow popular concert last week, following 
in the footsteps of Miss Ada Crossley, the contralto from 
the other side of the world, who also won great favor there. 
Mr. Stockwell meets with well deserved success wherever 
he sings, and this coming season we shall probably hear 
him frequently in London. 

Sir Charles and Lady Hallé have returned home from their 
South African tour, arriving at Plymouth early Friday 
morning. In the course of an interview Sir Charles ex- 
pressed great pleasure at the reception given them by 
South African colonists, and stated that in all probability 
they would again visit the Cape next year. He added that 
his and Lady Hallé’s health had been greatly improved by 
thetrip. Sir Charles went directly to Manchester to resume 
his concerts, and Lady Hallé, after appearing in London, 
will tour through Denmark. They visited the principal 
towns at the Cape and performed at twenty concerts in all. 


Single copies, 


I learn from Norman Neruda & Co. that M. Siloti will 
come over in December and give a piano recital in Queen's 
Hall, besides playing at the Beethoven Concert at the 
Crystal Palace and other leading concerts. Alsothat Mme. 
Carrefio will come in November and play in Glasgow, 
Edinburgh and Manchester, besides at the Crystal Palace, 
as already announced. 

Yet another pianist, Herr Alfred Reisenauer, will be in 
London this month, giving three recitals under Mr. Ernest 
Cavour, commencing on October 25, after which he will 
play in the provinces. 

Mr. Mark Hambourg has been re-engaged through Mr. 
Daniel Mayer for an additional month in Australia, and 
will not, therefore, return to England before December. 
He is having extraordinary success. 

The programmes for the Richter concerts are as follows : 
First concert, October 21 at 8:30—Wagner, Vorspiel to the 
Meistersinger; Tschaikowsky, Symphonie Pathétique; 
Brahms, Academische Fest-Ouverture ; Wagner, Charfrei- 
tagszauber ; Beethoven, Overture, Leonore, No. 3. Second 
concert, Monday, October 28, at 8:30—Goldmark Overture, 
Sakuntala (first time at these concerts); Wagner, Vorspiel 
and Liebestod (Tristan and Isolde); Smetana, three sym- 
phonic poems (a) Vitava, (4) Vyschrad, (c) Sarka; Liszt, 
First Hungarian Rhapsodie ; Schumann, First Symphony 
in B flat. Third and last concert, Monday afternoon, No- 
vember, 4 at 3—Weber, Overture, Der Freischiitz; Wag- 
ner, New Venusburg Music ; Berlioz, Overture, King Lear ; 
Grieg, First Suite, Peer Gynt, and Beethoven, Symphony 
No. 8, Previous to these Dr. Richter will give a concert in 
Brighton under the auspices of Mr. Kuhe. 

Herr Hermann Levi, it is announced, will not be able to 
conduct the second Wagner concert, as originally intended. 
He is suffering from a nervous malady which will prevent 
his undertaking any work for some time to come. His 
place will be taken by Herr Mottl. 

Owing to Messrs. Plunket Greene and Leonard Borwick 
having so little time together during the coming season— 
the former returning to America immediately after Christ- 
mas and the latter leaving for Germany early in November 
—they will only give one recital in London instead of two, 
as originally arranged. This recital will take place in St. 
James’ Hall on the afternoon of November 8, when Schu- 
mann’s Dichterliebe will be repeated. 

Miss Clara Butt, according to a contemporary, is obliged 
to forego her many engagements for the coming season 
and take complete rest for a considerable time, probably a 
full year. This has become necessary on account of her 
failing health, and it is hoped that a rest from public 
performance and change to another climate will lead 
to her complete recovery. During this time if Miss Butt 
could have competent instruction, so as to continue her 
studies, she would be able on recovery to use her grand 
voice to much greater advantage than heretofore. 

The Virgil Practice Clavier, which has been introduced 
into England by its inventor, Mr. A. K. Viggil, during the 
past few months, will take up its permanent abode at No. 
12 Princes street, Hanover square, where Mr. Virgil has 
secured commodious premises for a long term of years. 

The large building is peculiarly adapted for the uses of 
the Virgil Piano School that will be opened there under his 
auspices. There are a number of class rooms and offices, 
besides a lecture hall, and Mr. Virgil should be congratu- 
lated upon securing such suitable premises so centrally 
located. 

One or two rooms will be used to display the Practice 
Clavier, where the public and intending purchasers can 
have ample opportunity to examine it. A prospectus now 
in the press will be sent out in large numbers, giving full 
particulars concerning the school and the method of in- 
struction, with an announcement of their change of address 
from Berners street. 

It is gratifying to see how readily the musicians of Eng- 
land have taken up this system, which is such an aid in the 


development of the technic necessary to a pianist, and it 
will not be long before it is known al! over Great Britain. 

On Lord Penrhyn’s estate in Wales a grand performance 
of Mendelssohn's Elijah was given on September 28 in a 
spacious marquee, under the patronage of the Penrhyn 
family, Lord and Lady Mostyn, Col. Sackville West and 
many others. The choir was formed entirely of the quar- 
rymen, with their wives and daughters, from Lord Pen- 
rhyn’s famous slate quarries, and there wa3 a full orchestra 
conducted by Dr. Roland Rogers, who deserves high 
praise for arousing the Penrhyn Choir sufficiently to study 
and practice such a work as Elijah with such satisfac- 
tory results. The soloists were Miss de Bouffleur, Miss 
Mary Thomas, Mr. Dyved Lewis and Mr. Ffrangcon- 
Davies, who gave a truly magnificent rendering of the réle 
of the Prophet. The audience numbered about 2,500. If 
Dr. Roland Rogers is backed up by the nobility and gentry 
of the neighborhood, it would not be surprising if a quar- 
rymen’s festival were established under his auspices. 

I shall not be able to give you an account of the Leeds 
Festival, which is the musical event of this week, until my 
next letter. 

M. A. Pinfold, of metronome fame, will visit America 
shortly to introduce the metronomes manufactured by his 
company to the United States and Canada. These metro- 
nomes have been adopted in Great Britain at many of the 
leading schools of music, besides meeting with a large sale 
to both musical students and musicians generally. 

They are used by and have the highest indorsement here 
of such representative men as Sir Joseph Barnby, Sir Alex- 
ander Mackenzie, Dr. Hubert Parry, Dr. Bridge, of West- 
minster Abbey ; in fact, by a large majority of the leading 
musicians here. Mr. Pinfold has also established a large 
sale for them on the Continent, especially in Germany. I 
shall speak of these excellent instruments from time to 
time in my letters, and anyone having use for one cannot 
do better than try a Pinfold metronome. 


F. V. ATWATER. 





Leipsic.—J. Hubay’s Violin Maker of Cremona was 
given with success at the City Theatre September 22. The 
composer, himself a celebrated violin virtuoso, played the 
violin solo that occurs in the piece with immense ap- 
plause. 


Pro Pador !—Our old friend Heinrich Pudor has 
published some Lieder which have elicited the following 
criticism from the Leipsic Muszkalisches Wochendblatt : 
‘*We are somewhat perplexed about the right word to 
characterize these poetical and musical utterances of 
Pudor. We have seldom seen such versified nonsense, and 
never in musical notation such printed idiocy.” 


Vienna Concerts.—The program of the Concert 
Society for the next season has been published. In the 
ordinary concerts will be given Tinel’s Franciscus and Mas- 
senet’s Eve. At the third concert Reinecke, of Leipsic, 
will direct the symphony he has dedicated to the Society of 
Friends of Music, and will play a concerto of Mozart. At 
other concerts female choruses by Brahms will be sung, 
and either the Kleine Messe or the Te Deum of Bruckner 
performed. In the special concerts appear Bach's Christ- 
mas Oratorio and Kiel, Christus. 


Rubinstein.—A St. Petersburg correspondent of the 
Neue Freie Presse writes that the death of Rubinstein 
leaves a great gap in the conservatory. Among the re- 
forms he introduced was a rule that the pupils must come 
to the institution in simple brown dresses, without orna- 
ment, and an order that the doors of the class rooms for 
female pupils must be partly of glass. He put down the 
bad habit of teachers coming when they liked, or not com- 
ing at all. The productions of the pupils took place every 
Wednesday, once before the staff of professors and once 
before an invited public. 
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BOSTON, Mass., October 18, 1895. 
| SEE that Mr. Krehbiel—for I suppose the ad- 
mirable editorial article, ‘‘ Operatic Subjects,” in the 
New York 7rzbune October 2 was by him—finds Hansel 
and Gretel to be ‘‘ a fragment of an ancient religion.” ‘It 
might be difficult to maintain this * * * if the story 
were taken out of the body of German folklore, but it is 
only necessary to call to mind the analogy which exists 
between Briinnhilde and Dornréschen (whom we call 
the Sleeping Beauty) to understand how myths become 
fairy tales in the process of time, and to be reminded of 
that persistence of mental and moral habit which has 
brought the lyric drama in Germany around to its starting 
point, in the primitive religious drama.” 
And if Hinsel and Gretel is a religion, of course Sir Au- 
gustus Druriolanus is the grand high priest. 


o 
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Filled with this precious thought, that naive opera is in 
many instances, if not all, religion, I girded up my loins 
and went to the Castle Square Theatre last Monday night, 
the 7th, to inquire in a spirit of love into the hidden mys- 
teries of Tne Bohemian Girl. The very title of this opera 
is enough to awaken suspicion in the shaggy breast of any 
confirmed folk lorist. 

For the gypsies brought with them from India this 
legend : A sorcerer misrepresented the facts in the case to 
the gypsy leader Chen, who therefore married his own 
sister Guin or Kan. This imprudent marriage brought the 
curse of wandering on Chen’s people. Hence the Romany 
are called Chen-Guin. Leland says, apropos of this story, 
‘‘It is very evident that here we have Chon and Kan or 
Kam, the moon and sun, which is confirmed by another 
gypsy legend.” And the gypsies in the East of Europe 
have a legend that they are descended from the sun and 
moon ; the Sun having wronged his Moon sister was con- 
demned to wander forever, and so they can never rest. 
Tne people of Borneo worship the sun and moon as real 
divinities, The Khasias of the Himalayas account for the 
changes of the moon by the theory that this orb, a man— 
also in the Teutonic tongues the moon is masculine—‘‘ falls 
monthly in love with his wife's mother, who thfows ashes 
in his face.” The inhabitants of the Isthmus of Darien 
have a tradition that the man in the moon was guilty of 
gross misconduct toward bis elder sister, the sun. The 
Etruscan goddess Losna is a spirit of both the sun and the 
moon, and she encourages incest—another instance of the 
universality of the old legend believed in by the Irish, the 
Esquimaux, the people of Borneo and so many others. ‘In 
the spirit of collection first established by Grimm nothing 
was preserved, much less sought for, which was not fit, I 
will not say for young ladies, but even for the nursery.” 
Butas the good and reverend Timothy Harley, F. R. A. S., 
justly remarks, ‘* Let us cease to call that common which 
God has cleansed, and with thankfulness recognize the 
solidarity of the human race, to which testimony is borne 
by even a lunar myth.” 

s*s 

I throw off gaily these facts at random, carelessly, merely 

to show you that I prepared myself for full and philosophic 


enjoyment of Balfe’s ballad opera, The familiar lines of 
Bunn, which in years gone by I had misunderstood and 
scoffed, are now symbolic, pathetic, terrible, mystic. What 
do you think is the cryptic signification of the Count’s direc- 
tion to Ruda: ‘‘Let her wound have every attention, 
though it presents no sign of danger”? And when he turns 
to Thaddeus and says, ‘‘ Stranger, accept the hand of one 
who. however different to you in station, can never suffi- 
ciently thank you for the service you have rendered him,” 
only the initiated can know the awful mystery contained 
therein. 

A gross and sensual hack wrote once a blasphemous 
poem entitled The Bohemian Girl, adapted to the meanest 
capacity. It was published in Punch in 1844: 

We have, then, a third act ; 

A most curious fact, 

Which none understood till they knew. 
The author had thought 

That in justice he ought 

A moral to add to the two. 

So a lesson he gave 

(This poet so grave) 

To singers and men ; and the fall 

Of Miss Betts at the end 


By the hand of a friend, 
Was felt as the moral by ail. 


Ah, if this shameless jester only knew the inner meaning 
of the suffering and the death of the Gypsy Queen, whom 
he flippantly calls by the name of the singer who assumed 
the part without due comprehension of the tremendous 
task ! * 

* * 

Do you ask me to divulge my discovery? Ask anything 
but this ; for I propose in December and January to lecture 
before young men’s institutes and female academies on 
The Sun Myth as seen in The Bohemian Girl ; or, Balfe's 
masterpiece as a Fragment of Religion. I have bought a 
lot of books on folklore in various languages, including, at 
considerable expense, Elworthy on the Evil Eye. My 
meals are shirked or neglected, such is my enthusiasm. I 
admit that my good friend Mr. Krehbiel has several years 
the start, but 1am bound to overtake him. Even now I 
can spell ‘‘sun” in eighteen different languages and can 
trace the origin of the steam radiator. This is surely 
something. 

I am trying to persuade Mr. Paur to accompany me on 
this tour. I shall open in Putney, Vt., and play the typi- 
ca] melodies in their naked beauty and in their rich har- 
monic dress ; but he has a good deal to do this season. 

There are several new symphonies by Beethoven, a 
rising young Austrian composer, and overtures by Mozart 
and Weber to be given under Mr. Paur's direction in Music 
Hall. He assures me these novelties will compel his strict 
attention in the toilsome preparation. Mr. Lang is out of 
the question. As conductor of the Apollo, the Cecilia, the 
Handel and Haydn, teacher, organist, &c., he certainly 
would have no time to master the difficulties presented in 
Balfe’s score, much as I should value his assistance. Has 
Mr. Seidl any open dates ? 


* 
* * 


In the course of gigantic reading for the performance 
Monday night I ploughed my way through ‘‘ A Memoir of 
Balfe,” by Charles Lamb Kenney. He, a poor dullard, re- 
deemed in a measure by his blind worship, never suspects 
the truth, never speaks of Balfe the Seer. Do you know 
the book? It is redolent with that species of rhetoric known 
in the higher circles as ‘‘ Wild Irish.” Listen to him: 

“«The heart bowed down with weight of woe,’ ‘I 
dreamt that I dwelt in marble halls,’ and ‘ when other lips 
and other hearts’ beat upon the ear night and day like the 
waves of the restless ocean, till as the natural penalty—the 
N of the wearied listener wished the buoy- 
ant Arion at the bottom of the sea.” 

And again: 

“The solid substratum on which these captivating 
charms rested, and the fact that the commanding attrac- 
tion of the work was the result of its coherence with the 





laws of all beauty, added to the possession, moreover, of 
that intrinsic and special stamp of character which alone 
can give permanence to the myriad forms of harmony and 
proportion, have eventually been proved beyond cavil by 
the event,” » 
* 7 

I know of nothing equal to these extracts except a pas- 
sage from the eulogy pronounced on Sir Daniel Donnelly, 
late champion of Ireland. It will be remembered that the 
hero having drank an almost incredible number of tumblers 
of punch at one sitting (out of mere bravado), and swal- 
lowed half a bucket of cold water while in a state of pro- 
fuse perspiration after the aforesaid tumblers, burst a blood 
vessel and departed this life in the forty-fourth year of his 
age, February, 1820. Now some had objected to Sir Dan- 
iel’s style of boxing, which showed perhaps too strik- 
ingly that he had excelled at the miscellaneous fighting of 
Donnybrook Fair. Listen to the superb defense: ‘‘ His 
education certainly had not been neglected, but it had been 
irregular ; there were not only Iricisms in his style, buteven 
provincialisms, which were corrected in the London ring, 
not without danger to the success of his first prize essay ; 
but the native vigor of the man prevailed over the im- 
perfect institutions of his country, and with all the disad- 
vantages of an irregular, imperfect, unfinished education 
Sir Daniel Donnelly not only triumphed over all his com- 
patriots, but sustained the honors of Ireland in a country 
perhaps too much disposed to disparage her ; and in his 
last battle with the renowned Oliver the shamrock sprang 
up beneath his feet, rejoicing in the blood that dyed its 
threefold beauty, more proudly than it ever rejoiced when, 
sprinkled with the dews of morning, it waved its verdant 
locks to the breezes that swept the level expanse of the 
Bog of Allen, or the rugged sagrneeae of MacGillicuddy’s 
Reeks.” o*s 


Lord, what a press agent this same Mr. Kenney would 
have made, though there are several who even now 
approach him. Does anyone realize fully the importance 
of the passionate press agent? For importance read ‘‘ im- 
pudence.” 

How will the future historian of music be able to form 
even an approximately correct judgment of performance 
from the columns of newspaper files? I do not speak of 
inaccuracy alone. To merely name all of the husbands of 
Miss Lillian Russell, and in their succession, will be no 
easy task. But I speak of the contradictions found in so 
many journals. The painstaking historian will find an 
article, signed by the critic, in which a comic opera is con- 
demned frankly and in detail. He will also find in the 
same paper a day or two after an unsigned article in which 
these phrases occur : ‘‘ Overwhelming triumph,” ‘‘ libretto 
sparkling with wit,” ‘‘charming music that is whistled 
everywhere,” ‘‘ praised by press and public,” ‘‘ the greatest 
success since ‘ Pinafore.’” And in some instances he will 
discover a feuilleton signed by some one, not the regular 
critic, in which the latter's views are contradicted seriatim 
and hotly. Now, what is the painstaking historian to do? 

Mind you, I admit that we to-day read with zest the gos- 
sip, pleasant or scandalous, of singers of bygone genera- 
tions. There is much entertaining matter of this sort in 
the books of Castil-Blaze, Lumley, Kelley, Burney. What 
would we not give to have some contempor ** special 
articles” on Shakespeare! Montaigne, Cellini, Restif, 
Casanova were their own press agents. Then there is that 
monarch of the race, James Boswell ! 

What Melba eats and what Jean de Reszké does not 
drink, what Calvé reads and how Sibyl Sanderson amuses 
herself—these matters are not utterly beneath contempt ; 
they are, perhaps, of more value to future generations than 
learned disquisitions on the singers’ methods of tone pro- 
duction. 

But when it comes to the mass of contradictory evidence 
concerning the artistic value of a performance, to the ma- 
terial that must be sifted and weighed—this is, indeed, an- 
other affair. 

The knowledge of advertising methods practiced to-day, 
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and the thought that human nature is not a variable quan- 
tity in two or three centuries, almost lead one to doubt the 
past records of glowing triumphs and the sincerity of the 
noisiest eulogists. Take the case of Jenny Lind, for in- 
stance. Is not the cool statement of Chorley more reason- 
able than the frenzy of those admirers who kept dinning 
into the public ear, ‘‘ And then, you know, she's so good ”? 


* 
* * 


But let us go back a moment to The Bohemian Girl, 
whom we have left behind us. For the sake of record, let 
it be stated that Miss Clara Lane sang prettily the part of 
Arline. Miss Kate Davis was the melodramatic Gypsy 
Queen. Mr. Persee, as Thaddeus, refused nobly to drink 
to the Emperor who had assisted in ploughing the fair 
land of Poland. Mr. Wolff was Devilshoof, the Gypsy 
“with arude sense of humor. Miss Davis and Mr. Wolff 
sang realistically—that is, as though they had slept for 
some years in tents. The performance was a smooth one, 
but no one of the singers was conscious of the Sun Myth 
or the portentous significance of the opera. 

This week Sullivan's Mikado will be the operetta at the 


Castle Square, e 
* * 


The first Symphony concert will be given in Music Hall 
next Saturday evening. The program will include Brahms’ 
first symphony, andante and variations from Mozart’s Di- 
vertimento in D major (the last of the set), Dvordk’s capric- 
cio and Beethoven's overture to Leonora, No.8. A program 
radiant with novelties! There are the two B’s so dear to 
Boston; why was not something by Bach played instead 
of the Dvordk piece, and then we would have paid homage 
to the three B's? I still maintain that my plan is best of 
all, and that Mr. Paur should have devoted the program of 
the first concert to the works of composers whose names 
begin with A. Then B would have its turn, then C, and so 
on. This would be a truly educational scheme. 

The tickets this fall commanded an unusually high pre- 
mium. There are good reasons for this. The orchestra is 
a legitimate source of civic pride, whether you approve 
heartily or disapprove mildly of the conductor, Then the 
list of soloists seems to be unusually strong. 


” 
* * 


I spoke last week of ‘‘ Rainbow Music, or the Philosophy 
of Harmony in Color Grouping,” by Lady Archibald Camp- 
bell, published by Quaritch, London, 1886. It is a little 
book of thirty-four pages, handsomely printed, oblong 
form. There are quotations from the Duke of Argyle, Poe, 
Shakespeare, E. W. Godwin, Landor, Castel, Jamieson, 
Feré. There are allusions to Velasquez and Jimmy 
Whistler, Euclid and Moyas, Martinez del Mazo and the 
late W. Burges, Arcimboldi and Madame de Stdel. 

In a description of an ‘‘ Iris Parlour "—don't set this up 
‘*Irish”—is found this beautiful sentence: ‘‘ Not only is 
the choice and adaptation of one of nature’s most precious 
curios, a sea shell, as the diapason in my harmony, but 
also in the proportionate disposition and repeated applica- 
tion of its melting hues in rhythmic ebb and flow.” Hold 
on to your seat firmly and hear what follows: ‘ By inter- 
marriage of Shell and Iris is simplicity, a certain singleness 
of purpose accentuated pattern given through contrast of 
form and line, unity throughout the color scheme. The shell 
contributing the ever-changing curvature of the volute, the 
spikey reed and flower-barbed shaft of the water-plant 
the required opposition in design. * * * Inquisitive 
readers may say, ‘In what key are you playing?’ Accord- 
ing to the Castel scale#clearly in the key of B. minor.” 
And then Lady Archibald sets the‘ Laureate’s beautiful 
rainbow words” to music, with the ‘‘ accompaniment played 
twooctaves higher ;” andshe adds : *‘I have been prompted 
to publish these notes, believing that to those whose soul 
feeling is stirred by nature’s harmonies, they will bear 
some meaning.” 

It’s a singular book, this story of a woman's flirtation 
with a great truth. Thecurious will put it on the shelf by 


F. L, Hoffmann’s treatise, Castel’s papers and the records 
of the modern examinations and experiments made by 
Suarez de Mendoza and Millet. Then there is this year’s 
literature suggested or provoked by the color organ of A. 
Wallace Rimington. To the dreamer Baudelaire said the 
final word : 

Comme de longs échos qui de loin se confondent 

Dans une ténébreuse et profonde unité, 

Vaste comme la nuit et comme la clarté, 


Les parfums, les couleurs et les sons se répondent. 
Puiip HAce. 


Boston Music Notes. 
October 12, 1895. 

Mr. George W. Chadwick, who has been hard at work 
this summer at his home in West Chop, returned to town 
a few weeks ago. Among the works he has completed is a 
suite for the Festival Orchestra, which they will play at the 
music festivals next spring and at the concerts they give 
while on tour. His third symphony in F major is now in 
print. The Lily Nymph is just published, and will be 
heard in New York early in the season. 

Melba will be the soloist at the first concert in New York 
given by the Boston Symphony Orchestra November 11. 

Mme. de Angelis already finds herself very busy with 
her pupils, who come from all parts of the United States. 
Three young Western girls, two of them from Peoria, one 
from Carrollton, have taken an apartment in the Copley, 
where Mme. de Angelis lives, and will devote themselves 
closely to music thiswinter. This will be their second sea- 
son with Mme. de Angelis, and they will go abroad with 
her next summer. Miss Membery, who went to Europe 
with her this year, also continues her studies this winter. 
Mme. de Angelis has a charming, luxurious home, and is 
greatly admired and beloved by her friends and pupils. 

Miss Clara Munger arrived home last week after four 
and a half months spent abroad. Her niece, Miss Marion 
Munger, sang at several concerts in London during the 
season, where her voice was greatly admired. While in 
Paris all the young ladies of her party studied with Delle 
Sedie and other masters, and the entire trip was most suc- 
cessful in every way. Just now Miss Munger is busy try- 
ing voices and arranging hours for her many pupils. 

Miss Priscilla White sang at a concert last week in Ban- 
gor, Me., with Miss Shaw, harpist. 

Mrs. A. F. Sheardown has taken a studio in the Pierce 
Building, Copley square, where she will be every Monday 
morning. 

The choir of the Ames Unity Church, at North Faston, is 
gathered from all points of the compass. Mr. Aiton Paull, 
the organist, comes from Fairhaven; Miss Grace Bonner, 
soprano, from Taunton; Miss Minniebel Smith, contralto, 
Boston ; Mr. George Sprague, bass, Brockton; Mr. Mar- 
shall, the tenor, being the only one who resides in North 
Easton. 

The First Parish Church of Watertown has recently 
been enlarged to accommodate the new $5,000 organ pre- 
sented to the society by Mr. George A. Stearns. The 
organ was heard for the first time on Friday evening, 
when Mr. Everett E. Truette, of Allston, gave a recital. 
Mr. Truette has been engaged as organist of the church. 

The Virgil Piano School, of New York, gave a piano re- 
cital in Union Hall on Thursday evening. 

Mr. Morawski has resumed teaching after his return from 
Europe, both in Boston and Worcester. 

The weekly Thursday evening recital at the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music was given this week by the 
pupils of the advanced classes. 

Mr. Francis W. Perry has recently opened a bureau of 
registry for church singers and organists, with headquar- 
ters at 179 Tremont street. The manager, having directed 
church choirs for the past eighteen years, ought to under- 
stand the needs of church choirs, and the intention is to try 


voices and only register such people as are competent to 
fill positions, thus sparing trouble and annoyance to music 
committees. 

Mr. Frank M. Davis, violinist, who has been engaged by 
the Copley Square School this season, is an Ohio man whe 
began his career in Oberlin, but after two trips to Europe 
for study settled in Boston, where he has been busy for 
several years with concerts and teaching. Last year the 
Boston Philharmonic Concert Company, of which Mr. 
Davis is a member, gave a number of concerts during the 
season, while during the spring months Mr. Davis" pupils 
were heard in a series of recitals, when they were assisted 
by various well-known artists. 

A grand German charity concert is to be given on Sun- 
day, November 8, in the Boston Theatre. A special feature 
of the concert will be the singing of the grand choruses of 
male and mixed voices. Dr. Louis Kelterborn, director of 
the Orpheus Musical Sdciety and the Boylston Mixed Choir, 
has charge of the choruses. German works exclusively are 
to be produced, it being the object of the promoters to bring 
before the public representative German music. The best 
German musicians in Boston have volunteered their ser- 
vices for the occasion, and an orchestra of seventy-five is 
already assured. Mr. Carl Zerrahn has consented to lead 
the orchestra, to the delight of his many friends. A fine 
list of soloists is promised, among them being Mr, and Mrs. 
Emil Paur and Mr. Charles Molé. The proceeds of the 
concert are to be put into a trust fund for a non-sectarian 
home for aged German people projected by the Deutscher 
Frauen-Huelfsverein, a charitable organization for reliev- 
ing destitute women and children. 

Mr. Ed. Rosé, cellist of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
assisted at Miss Shaw’s harp recital in Bangor last week. 
The press were unanimous in praise of his playing upon 
that occasion, and the audience testified as to their apprecia- 
tion of his artistic execution and feeling by warmly encor- 
ing him. 

The rehearsals of the Boston Symphony Orchestra began 
on Friday morning. There was also a rehearsal on Satur- 
day morning, and during next week there will be at least 
four private rehearsals before the public one on Friday 
afternoon. During the season there are always three re- 
hearsals a week, often four. 

Monday night at the Music Hall the opening concert will 
be given of this season’s Boston Star Course. The Star 
Course management have secured Miss Emma Juch to give 
this concert, and she is to be assisted by the Germania Or- 
chestra of forty musicians. 


The Apollo Club will repeat its first concert of the sea- 
son—which is to be Professor Paine’s Gidipus, with Mr. 
George Riddle to read portions of the play—a few days 
after the performance in Music Hall in Sanders Theatre, 
Cambridge, where the work was originally produced in 
1881. This will be an ‘‘extra” to the associate members 
of the club, and will give them an opportunity to hear the 
club in a hall of much more suitable size than Music Hall. 


The Kneisel Quartet announces a course of eight cham- 
ber concerts, to be given in Association Hall (on the cor- 
ner of Boylston and Berkeley streets) on Monday evenings, 
October 28, November 25, December 30, January 12, Feb- 
ruary 17, March 9, April 6 and April 27. Standard works 
by Beethoven, Brahms, Dvorak, Mozart, Rubinstein and 
Schubert are anrounced, besides the following novel- 
ties, to be given for the first time in Boston: J. S. Bach, 
Concerto Grosso for string orchestra(MS.) ; Emile Bernard, 
Suite, opus 34; Johannes Brahms, Sonatas for piano and 
clarinet; Antonin Dvordk, Trio (Dumki), for piano, vio- 
lin and ‘cello; César Franck, Quartet in D major; G. F. 
Handel, Concerto Grosso for string orchestra; C. M. Loef- 
fler, Octet. The following artists will assist: Mrs. Georg 
Henschel, Miss Geselchap, Mr. Carl Baermann, Mr. E. A. 
MacDowell, Mr. Ernst Perabo, Mr. Arthur Foote and Mr. 
Leon Pourtau. 
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MR. WATKIN - MILLS, 


ENGLANIYS EMINENT BASS-BARITONE, 


Principal of the 
Leeds, Birmingham, 
Gloucester, Hereford, 
Worcester, Bristol, 
Hanley and Chelten- 
ham Festivals; also 
of the Royal Albert 
Hall, Crystal Palace, 
Richter and other 
important concerts, 
will revisit the United 
States, and will be 
available for oratorio 
operatic and ballad 
engagements during 
the Spring of '96. 
Address 


N. VERT and 
C. A. E. HARRISS, 


228 Stanley Street, 
MONTREAL. 








J. H. McKINLEY, 


TENOR. 
Concert and Oratorio—Vocal Instruction. 
STUDIO: 
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Premier Military Band for a Quarter of a Century / 


THE GREATEST. 


Gilmore's Famous Band 


(of the 22d Regiment), directed by the distinguished 
Virtuoso, Composer and Conductor, 


al: VICTOR HERBERT. 
The Grand Concert Band of America. 


Selected by the directors of the great by bags yi Pennsylvania Bxpesiiion 
at Pittsburg for the opening, S selected by the direct 
ors of the great Cotton Staies and International Exposition at Atlanta, 
Ga., for the opening, September 18 to October 20 inclusive. 

“Gilmore's Band 1s not what it used to be—it is better!" 


JOHN MAHNKEN, Manager. 


Permanent address: STEINWAY HALL, 109 E. i4th St.. NEW YORK. 
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MUSIC SENT FOR CRITICISM. 


J. H. Schroeder, New York. 
SEBASTIAN B. SCHLESINGER, . Songs and Ballads. 

A collection of twelve lyrics by this well-known song 
writer attracts attention, and seems to invite criticism, 
although the productions are unpretending in style and not 
in any sense high flown or overambitious in aim. 

The accompaniments, for instance, are neither symphonic 
nor contrapuntal; nor on the other hand aggravatingly 
monotonous, either with regard to harmonies or figurations. 
The vocal melodies do not demand a large compass of voice 
or long sustained efforts on the part of singers, and yet may 
worthily occupy a place in the folio of artists, Whatever is 
to be done with reference to execution may be readily ac- 
complished, 

For these and similar reasons amateurs may essay them, 
and hence one may well assume that they will become 
very popular. Being for different voices, and in some 
cases printed in more than one key, they suit the needs of 
all singers, and as the words do not offend prohibitionists 
or sectarians of any kind are reasonably sure of acceptance 
in society. The notation is clear and bold, and the paper 
being good the music sheets have an attractive appearance. 
But, unfortunately for the composer, the proof-reading has 
been so carelessly done as to leave inaccuracies that ordi- 
nary amateurs may not be able to rectify during per- 
formance. The chief fault, or rather the most common 
fault, is the omission of accidental sharps or flats and their 
cancellation signs during the progress of the music. Some- 
times the intention is hardly discoverable, as in No. 10, 
system 2, bar 2, where cacophony results. 

The English language is strangely treated occasionally, 
grammar, especially with regard to syllabication and 
spelling, being faulty. The title pages have the sign of the 
possessive case over the word ballads. 

Such divisions as slee-ping, kee-ping and brigh-ter are 
made instead of keep-ing, sleep-ing and bright-er. 

Hyphens are omitted and sometimes inserted curiously, 
as in star-fi-res decay, for star-fires decay. I foresee and 
she wakens are given as I faresee and she wapens. Three 
times on one page the word fretful is spelled freatful, &c. 

Such gratuitous exhibitions of illiteracy may lead to the 
immediate rejection of some of these songs ; hence it seems 
well to bespeak attention to their inherent worth, that they 
may not suffer and hearers lose the chance of making their 
acquaintance. 

Heine’s Wenn Ich in Deine Augen Seh is a passionate 
strain for baritone voice, well sustained by richly glowing 
harmonies fully in keeping with the poet's intention. 

There, Little Girl, Don't Cry, is for mezzo soprano voice, 
and sung by Georgine von Januschowsky. 

Phil's Secret is a boy’s song : 

1 know a little girl, 

But I won't tell who; 

1’ll marry her some day, 

But I won't tell when, 
and which, like Under the Nursery Lamp and The Race, 
is interesting not only as regards the subject matter, but 
also because of the way in which it is expressed. If such 
colloquialisms as ‘‘ got beaten” appear as blemishes in art 
works it may be said that songs like these are intended to 
be as familiar in our mouths as household words, and there- 
fore poetic refinements are not indispensable. 

Whatever view may be taken of such matters, it seems 
perfectly certain that the texts, whether regarded as fine 
poetry technically or not, have certainly strong claims to 
be regarded as true poetry from higher points of view. 

An author who should note the varying states of feeling 
in children and seize upon the particular moment when a 
smile trying to overtake a tear reaches the dimpled chin 
first, and employ only simple, childlike language in describ- 
ing this, well merits the name of poet, especially if, as in 
The Race, he immediately reaches the secret springs of 
fine feeling and creates sympathy. 

The author’s name is not quoted, hence it is fair to as- 


Dreams in Autumn has additional accompaniments for a 
Liszt organ. The Ballad Singer (words by Edward Oxen- 
ford, and German version by Helen Tretbar) is perhaps 
the most important contribution to this collection, and 
would suit good contralto singers well. Probably the most 
attractive song of the whole series at the first glance is The 
Lily, but should the accompanist merely play the notes he 
sees, irrespective of the evident intentions of the composer, 
it may be unhesitatingly condemned, for on the last two 
pages there are two, three or four mistakes in every bar ex- 
cept one. Even the final chord of D flat has either a B flat 
instead of an A flat or the bass clef should remain unchanged. 

The remaining songs are Tennyson’s Break, Break, 
Break, with German version by Helen D. Tretbar ; Little 
Boy Blue, Love Haunted and Hark to My Lute. 

Half these lyrics are about children or are suitable 
for them, and the others (excepting Heine’s) are equally 
well adapted for general use in ladies’ boarding schools 
and other institutions of learning where it is desirable that 
something other than love passion should form the subject 
of words to be proclaimed aloud, as in song. Healthful 
and refreshing sentiments, such as the desire for worth- 
iness ; a trust in future compensation for present pain ; 
charity for the poor and friendless, &c., here find fitting 
expression in poetry and an equally good setting in music. 


Ed. Bote and G. Bock, Berlin. 
SEBASTIAN B. SCHLESINGER, . Album Lieder. 

This is a series of six songs for a single voice with ac- 
compahiment for the piano, which forms op. 64, by the 
same composer. (German words only.) 

The copyright being held by J. H. Schroeder, New York, 
it will not be necessary to send to Europe for specimen 
copies. 

The titles are: Es Bliiht ine Blume; Eil’ Hin, Mein 
Geist; Im Garten Bliiht’ ne Blume, Der Wilderer, Die 
Gletscher Leuchten and Herstahnen. They are mostly short 
effusions, having the good characteristics pointed out in 
the preceding notice of twelve songs. 

The proof-reading, although not free from faults, is rea- 
sonably good, and whatever grammatical errors appear in 
the musical notation seem to be designedly made as con- 
cessions to poor players who prefer to see, say, a B natural 
rather than a C flat or other enharmonic equivalent. 

More than once before the earlier compositions of Se- 
bastian B. Schlesinger have been found worthy of notice 
in this column. Anticipations will now be cherished that 
other works from his pen may be forthcoming and prove a 
pleasure to ponder and commend. 


Stanley Lucas, Weber, Pitt and Hatzfeld, Limited, 
London. 
SIG. STOJOWSKI, Quatre Morceaux. 

Four short and moderately easy piano pieces, forming 
opus 5 of the highly accomplished writer Sig. Stojowski, 
are here found published separately, and will prove worthy 
the attention of teachers. The berceuse (dedicated to Sir 
Charles Hallé) is melodious and well written, especially as 
regards the progress of the inner parts. There is no par- 
ticular rhythmic or other design continuously carried out, 
in order to suggest the swing-swang-or reciprocal motion 
of a bassinet, but a soft, sweet and slow suggestion of 
tones, which appear intended to give a sense of placidity 
and repose. 

The scherzo is at once seen to be a two part canon, 
although no verbal indication appears. The flowing and 
graceful motion initiated is well kept up to the close, and 
no angularities or awkwardnesses occurring, it is evident 
the rigidity of the form has not hindered the writer’s flow 
of ideas. Instructors looking for pieces in which the left 
hand is required to imitate exactly whatever is executed by 
the right hand, and not only in a mechanically accurate 
manner, but with faultless expression, will prize this piece. 

Gondoliera is the title of a very pretty andantino con moto 
in six flats, which is in the accepted form and style of such 
pieces. The pedal signs are omitted, but if the sostenuto 


pedal be artistically employed this unpretending piece will 
prove very effective. 

The Mazurka is in C minor, and appears to challenge com- 
parison with productions of the kind by Chopin; but the 
originality of the composer is seen in the way certain sa- 
lient features of the principal melody are re-echoed by the 
inner parts; and especially in the employment of canonic 
forms of imitation in the portion usually known as the Trio. 
Here again the sense of freedom apparent deserves notice ; 
for this betrays the hand of an artist having the requisite 
drill as well as inspiration. 


C. VILLIERS STANFORD, Six Irish Fantasies. 


These are not mere artistic arrangements of favorite 
Irish melodies, but original compositions for violin and piano 
by the celebrated English composer, Villiers Stanford. 
They are published separately in exceptionally good style 
and dedicated to Lady Hallé. The first, entitled Caoine 
(a lament), at once conjures up vivid recollections of Irish 
burial usages, dating probably from the time that Phceni- 
cians colonized the country. 

Professional keeners or singing mourners began with the 
caoinan, then followed the ullalu and afterward the goul ; 
and these different phases were repeated in the same order 
during the vigil or wake, which is still observed among 
Irish Americans, Stanford's work reveals a highly pas- 
sionate melody for the violin in D minor, somewhat in the 
style of an embellished adagio or lento, and has for middle 
part more sustained (cantabile) passages in a major key. 

The Boat Song is a sort of allegretto movement in C 
major, that requires no great executive ability, and will be 
found useful by teachers. 

The jig is amore elaborate structure in five sections, fol- 
lowed by an andante and coda. The often repeated con- 
secutive fifths in the accompaniment give a quaint and 
characteristic flavor to the first two pages. They are in 
perfect keeping with the tonality used, and enable us to 
recall works of the olden time. 

The war song is an extremely strong theme in G minor, 
which rises and falls wildly throughout the range of three 
octaves in the violin part, and exhibits a state of mind bor- 
dering on frenzy. 

A certain maddening ferocity is also portrayed here in 
strains that technically are not bristling with difficulties, 
almost impossible to surmount, yet are marvels as regards 
characterization. 

Passion is at a white heat. Vigor and violence are sug- 
gested so markedly that the all idea of impotent rage is 
excluded. This piece illustrates well the marvelous suc- 
cess that has attended the efforts of modern composers to 
reveal soul states with a vividness hitherto undreamed of 
in any art. 

It is one of the most distinguishing marks of our time 
that side by side with materialism, which especially in the 
physical sciences looks for tangible or economic results, 
we find rapidly developing an art which in its higher 
walks is devoted almost exclusively to record emotions. 
The thought of being amiable and producing pretty tunes 
is frequently now set completely aside in favor of aims 
chiefly, if not entirely, devo‘ed to the task of providing 
psychologists with tone pictures in which the supersensuous 
conditions of humanity may be viewed as ina transparency. 
The ruggedness and brusqueness, fire and energy of Men- 
delssohn’s Song without Words in A minor, No. 23, is 
allied in certain particulars to this war song. 

The following hush song of course presents a marked 
contrast. The violin is muted, ard the piano played with 
the soft pedal depressed. All is peaceful and calm; sym- 
metrically formed and often repeated figures help to bring 
about a feeling of undisturbed repose. 

The finale is a reel in D major, forming a brilliant allegro 
movement, though not in the riaiot wh ym mold of older 
masters. It is a free form and conceived in the true mod- 
ernspirit. The violin is sometimes in 6-8 time, when the 
— is in 2-4, and vice versa, Hence it serves as a fitting 

nale to the series should they be deemed mutually depend- 
ant. Professor Stanford appears to be as successful in 
such short pieces for chamber use as in projections of great 
maguitude suitable for national festivals. 





sume that the composer himself composed this poem. 


Published by ——_. 


G. SCHIRIIER, New York. 


The Structure of Music. 


An Elementary Text Book on 
NOTATION and HARMONY. 


Br GEO. Cc. GOd, 


Professor of Music at Vassar College. 


Price $1.25 Net. 


Adopted by Vassar College, Smith College 
(Northampton) and other Music Schools. 





a VRS, 


World Renowned 
Violinist. 


“ Asa violinist shes ands 
to-day a model for many 
of the virtuosi who have 
caught the popular ear.” 
—H. E. Krehbiel in New 
York Tribune. 


Address, 


Iuére & Horne’s 
Musical Bureau, 


Room 74, Decker Bldg., 
NEW YORK.) 


Now Tourine Russia. 
FRIEDA SIMONSON, 


THE CELEBRATED 


YWouthful PWwianist. 


THE PRESS OF TWO CONTINENTS UNITE IN 
HER PRAISE. 


Toured with Patti, Melba, Albani and Sir Augusts Harris’ 
Operatic Concerts, London, American tour last season with 
Gilmore’s Band, 


Address POTSDAMERSTRASSE, 27 8, 
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Hansel and Gretel. 


NGELBERT HUMPERDINCRK’S fairy opera 

Hinsel and Gretel was produced in this city Tuesday 

of last week at Daly’s Theatre. Anton Seidl conducted. 
This was the cast : 

Titty eee ier ts Peeriete ttt te Mr. Jacques Bars 

deedecccccccscecccceseasiea ein) wepine Miss Alice Gordon 


ghneiinint Miss Marie Elba 

oveepe Miss Jeanne Douste 

The Witch, who eats children............+004+ Miss Louise Meisslinger 

Sandman, the Sleep Fairy...........ceesseecseeerees Miss Cecile Brani 

Dewman, the Dawn Fairy........+6.-.csceeeeseeee Miss Edith Johnston 
Choir, Angels, Children, &c. 





The libretto, founded on one of Grimm's fairy tales, by 
Adelheid Witte; rendered into English by Constance 
Bache. 

The work was hailed in Germany as one of the most im- 
portant operas since Parsifal, which is absurd, for has not 
Verdi written Falstaff? But, listened to amiably and from 
Humperdinck’s point of view, Hansel and Gretel is the 
product of a man of fancy and admirable musical skill. 
Far, very far, from being a work of genius, it is neverthe- 
less a genial, artistic composition. Written originally as a 
sort of musical joke for the little ones, there is no reason 
why it should not be regarded in that light. Indeed, at 
times it is perilously near becoming a travesty of the Wag- 
nerian music drama. 

Invention in the thematic sense Humperdinck has not, or 
at least he shows no evidences of the faculty in this pretty 
childish spectacle. He has more humor than dramatic 
aptitude and he burlesques Wagnerian methods in capital 
style. For what else is the Witches’ Song in the last act 
but a burlesque on the Walkuerenritt? The forest scene 
with its Siegfried echoes—you must have heard the horn 
calls—indeed the whole scheme is laid on the lines of a 
cleverly calculated parody. 

It is, however, a parody at times that becomes very in- 
teresting, despite some of the gimcrack themes and melo- 
dramatic orchestration, The cuckoo episode, the songs of 
the Dewman and Sandman are wholly charming, naive, 
tender. The mighty mask of Wagner stares at us, but 
peeping, merry childish eyes are back of it. We listen to 
the grandiloquence of the orchestra and then are regaled 
with the chuckling laughter of ragged urchinsas O du 
lieber Augustin is contrapuntally treated. 

A curious mélange, a daring experiment, is Hansel and 
Gretel. Schumann wrote marvelous things of childhood 
in his Kinderscenen. Humperdinck makes a bid for infan- 
tile simplicity, and having captured it he frames it massive- 
ly, gorgeously, and you feel at once that the picture is 
crushed, overweighted and altogether out of proportion in 
its luxuriant surroundings. 

Atmosphere he catches very wonderfully at times. The 
first act is full of rollicking spirits. The unquenchable 
bustle of youth is in the score, the Woodcutters’ Song is 
lusty and happy, and the hintings at the witch are done in 
a mock way that is very diverting. 

Of course there are serious notes struck. The prayer, 
which is ingeniously employed in the prelude, is stamped 
with feeling, and the pantomime music at the close of 
act second is quite effective. So is the orchestral interlude, 
the Hexenritt. The complex richness of the score, its bold, 
and at times luscious instrumentation, and the straight face 
which the composer preserves throughout are for the stu- 
dent of music and human nature quite interesting. 

“You have taken my musical joke seriously,” says 
Herr Humperdinck, ‘‘ and of course I meant it seriously.” 

Hansel and Gretel cannot be taken seriously, and we 
wonder slightly the cause of its vogue, unless the pendu- 
lum has swung from decadence and its pallid morbidities 
to the naif, to childishness, toa mere pleasuring in slightly 
ridiculous spectacles. 

Much of the work will be a sealed book to Americans, 
because we are too young, too self conscious, too hard- 
headed a nation to interest ourselves in Old World fairy 


stories. Yet there is much wholesome mock heroic 
marionette music and feeling in the opera—far more healthy 
is it than the forced artificial and absurdly overpraised 
Cavalleria Rusticana, with its coarse themes and brutal 
story. 

As an art production Hansel and Gretel of course must 
not be compared to the last marvelous score of that mar- 
velous old man Verdi. In fact, despite his clever musical 
characterization, it remains an open question whether 
Humperdinck has genuine dramatic blood in his veins. 
His enormous facility of utterance, his eloquent orchestra, 
should not blind one to the fact that, thematically, he has 
little that is original to disclose. 

The spoor of Richard Wagner is upon his music ; in fact 
there has never been written an opera since Wagner which 
so strongly shows the influence of the master. 

What he set out todo Humperdinck has done. Hinsel 
and Gretel is a fairy opera; it is worth hearing, and for 


those whose forbears were Teutonic it will revive memories |’ 


of careless, happy childhood, when all the world was 
mystery, and witches, kobolds, angels walked abroad by 
night and made the blood of h pecially the blood 
of naughty little boys and girls—run chilly. 
Tue PERFORMANCE. 

The performance by Sir Augustus Harris’ especially im- 
ported company was bad—very bad. The delicate atmos- 
phere of the score was wholly lacking, the singing, with 
the exception of the baritone, mediocre and at times worse, 
and the entire evening a bore and a disappointment. 
Harris made a speech, which is referred to elsewhere. 
Suffice to say it capped the climax of a ridiculous affair. 
Even Mr. Seidl’s band was not in good form. The tone 
was blurred and often offensively noisy. The prelude was 
played indifferently, while the Witches’ Ride was drowned 
by a vulgar buzzing and gabbling on the part of the audi- 
ence, Even the production was garish. 

Daly's is no place for music. The acoustics are fatal to 
tone production. The theatre is depressing and close. 
Altogether Hansel and Gretel deserved a better fate. An 
enterprising American manager could give a far better 
performance at a week’s notice than did this much vaunted 
English company. 








Second Popular Concert. 
HE second popular concert took place on Sun- 
} day evening last at Carnegie Hall, under the direction 
of Mr. Adolph Neuendorff, who did not always manage to 
control a very obstreperous band. The soloists were Mme. 
Camilla Urso, violin, her first appearance here in two years, 
and Mrs. Julie L. Wyman, mezzo soprano, 

Camilla Urso, soulful and finished artist that she is, early 
justified her enthusiastic welcome. She played Ernst’s 
Otello Fantaisie, a verbose tissue, but in the diffuseness of 
its trimmings well calculated to show off the brilliant 
virtuosity of the artist. Her technic is as bold and 
accurate as of old and her command of tone color some- 
thing of a marvel. She played also (first time) a posthu- 
mous capriccio by Gade, calling for more serious atten- 
tion, and which was given with a superb breadth and 
volume, infinite delicacy iu its place, and a tone which. at 
times rivaled a ‘cello. For encores she gave Wieniawski's 
Valse Caprice and Vieuxtemps’ Revery, the former with an 
élan which brought down the house. Victor Harris was 
the accompanist. Camilla Urso returns to remind us of 
much that we have missed. The applause which she well 
earned was given lavishly. 

Mrs. Wyman was heard in a new and rather theatric, as 
well as piecemeal offertorium (new) of Anger Hamerik, 
and in songs of Goring Thomas and Chaminade. She has 
lost some of her abandon, the bloom has gone from her 
upper register, which was hard and unvibrant, and the 
voice further discloses a bad break. Mrs. Wyman should 
rally her forces, 

The orchestra played noisily a fantasia on themes from 
Hansel and Gretel, Liszt’s E major polonaise, our old 


overture friend, Oberon, and some of Delibes’ Sylvia ballet 
music, the latter of which had some exaggerated delicacy 
expended on it which might have been divided profitably 
elsewhere. Bad weather reduced the audience consider- 
ably. The artist of the night was Urso; who atoned for 
many things lacking. 








Preliminary Notice, 
HE dedication exercises of the’ Carnegie Music 
Hall, Pittsburg, are settled upon on the following plan, 
which constitutes a rough outline of the ceremonies: 
TugspAY Eveninc, Novemser 5, 
Dedication proper. Speeches, &c., by Mr. Andrew Car- 
negie, President Cleveland and others. 
Singing by Mozart Club, J. P. MacCollum conductor. 





Wepnespay Eveninc, Novemser 6. 
Organ recital by Frederic Archer. New Farrand & 


Votey organ. 





THURSDAY EvENING, NOVEMBER 7. 

Concert by Mozart Club. 

New York Symphony Orchestra. Program: Dedication 
March, for orchestra, composed for the dedication of Car- 
negie Music Hall, by Ad. M. Foerster. Conducted by 
Walter Damrosch. 

The Messiah. Conductor, J. P. MacCollum; soloists, 
Mrs. E. B. Eaton, Mrs. Carl Alves, Mr. L. C, Auty, Mr. E. 
F. Bushnell. 





Fripay Eveninc, November 8. 
Symphony concert, New York Symphony Orchestra ; 
conductor, Walter Damrosch. 





Saturpay AFrrernoon, November 9. 
Wagner Concert, New York Symphony Orchestra ; Wal- 
ter Damrosch conductor. . f 





Saturpay Eveninc, November 9. 
Organ recital, Frederic Archer. 








Cagliari.—The Sardinian city where Mario was born 
has a musical club, the Mario, which will produce an opera 
by Nino Alberti, Alle porte del Convento, in advance of 
its performance at the theatre. 

Maria Sanz.—The fiasco of this work was colossal. 
The action is slow, unmeaning and devoid of all dramatic 
instinct. The music consists of a mass of notes without 
cohesion, style or expression, a compilation of bits of 
operas old and new, operettas, popular songs, arranged and 
deranged to the great annoyance of the ears of the 
audience. The conductor of the theatre, Pomé, refused to 
conduct the piece, and the baritone Terzi refused to sing 
in it. 

Alboni’s Will.—The Dazly News says that the will 
of Mme. Alboni, the famous contralto, has been proved in 
England, where she left some small personal estate. After 
numerous bequests to her family, the will continues : ‘‘ As 
a woman and as an artist the French have always treated 
me with the greatest consideration. I wish therefore to 
show them my gratitude. For this purpose I bequeath to 
the city of Paris 10,000 frs. of 3 percent. rente inthe French 
State, which will goto form forty savings’ bank books of 
250 frs. each. These books shall be inscribed and distrib- 
uted annually by way of encouragement to work to pupils 
of both sexes who attend the classes of the public and gra- 
tuitous schools maintained by the city of Paris, at the rate 
of two books for each district, one for boys and one for 
girls. I bequeath to the charity department of the city of 
Paris a sum of 100,000 frs. in order to found and maintain 
in perpetuity in my name, Alboni, in one of the hospitals 
of the city of Paris, two beds, or more, if that sum should so 
permit, which shall be set apart exciusively for persons of 
Italian nationality, without distinction of occupation or 
religion.” 








200 Free Organ Recitals 


By GERRIT SMITH. 


Send for classified list of over six hundred compositions 
performed at these Recitals. Address 


GERRIT SMITH, 
South Church, Madison Avenue, Cor. 38th St., NEW YORK. 


ARTHUR M. ABELL, 


VIOLINIST, 
Potsdamerstr. 27 B, 2% Villa, BERLIN, W., 
WILL ACCEPT A LIMITED NUMBER OF 
PUPILS, 





a ially reeommended by CARL HALIR, Pripeipal (together 
with JOACHIM) of Violin Department at Berlin Royal High School 
and Concertmeister of Berlin Royal Orchestra. 


Empowered to teach his method and prepare pupils for him. 
Four years his private pupil. 





MISS JENNIE E. 


PRIMA DONNA 
SOPRANO, 
Soloist at the ROSSINI 
and BACH FESTIVALS, 
Florence, Italy. 


Decorated bv Societa 
FilarmonicaFlorentina. 
a ay. “ea ra) rt, 
R ion and Fes- 
tiral engagements. 
ee Limited number of pupils 
| received for thorough artistic 
voice training. 
ADDRESS 


|) 152 West 49th Street, 


MAUD POWELL. 


VIOLINIST, 
SOLO orn STRING QUARTET. 


Address until January 1: 
Care Redpath Bureau, Monadnock Building, Chicago, Ill. 














G. Waring Stebbins, 
CONCERT ORGANIST. 


Pupil of ALEX, GUILMANT. ee of Emmanuel Baptist 
Church, corner Lafayette Avenue and 5t. James Place, Brooklyn. 
Organ Concerts, Recitals and Openings. 
Lessons given on a large three manual organ. Address 


19 Verona Place, Brooklyn, N,. ¥. 


THE NEW YORK LADIES’ TRIO, 
DORA V. BECKER, Violin, 
FLAVIE VAN DEN HENDE, ’Cello, 
CARRIE HIRSCHMAN, Piano, 


Assisted by ALBERT GERARD THIES, Tenor, will give a con- 
cert in Steinway Hall, TUESDAY EVENING, October 22, 1895. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FOR PIANO. 
BY JEAN MANNS. 


The copyright of the above book has been renewed and trans- 
ferred to the author, JEAN MANNS, 
A. R. SPOFFORD, Librarian of Congress. 











WASHINGTON, October 11, 1895. 
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Damrosch Back.—Walter Damrosch has returned to 
town from Augusta, Me., where he has been spending 
some time with his family. 

Sofia Traubmann Engaged.—Miss Sofia Traubmann, 
the soprano pupil of Mme. Frida Ashforth, who arrived re- 
cently from Europe has been engaged by Messrs. Abbey & 
Grau for the season of opera. 

Felix Heink’s Recital.—On October 7 at the Utica 
Conservatory of Music a piano recital was given by Mr. 
Felix Heink in connection with a lecture on ‘‘ The Influence 
of Richard Wagner on the Development of Music.” 

8. G. Pratt’s Recitalse.—A series of popular classic re- 
citals will be given in Chickering Hall by Mr. Silas G. 
Pratt on Monday afternoons, October 7, November 4 and 
December 9. Miss Zora Hérlocker and Miss Ruth Thomp- 
son will assist with vocal selections. 

Maud Powell’s Autumn Tour.—Maud Powell, violin- 
ist, began her autumn tour on the 14th inst. at Grand 
Rapids, Mich. The itinerary for the first three weeks in- 
cludes cities in both Michigan and Ohio, among others 
Detroit, Toledo, Delaware, Mansfield and Cleveland. 

Helene Hastreiter.—Mme. Helene Hastreiter, the con- 
tralto, who was formerly a prominent member of the 
American Opera Company and who has been abroad for 
several years, has arrived here on the Werra. She is to 
sing this season with the. Hinrichs Company in Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl Alves Home.—Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
Alves have returned to town and resumed teaching at their 
residence, 1146 Park avenue. Mrs. Alves has just declined 
an offer from a prominent concert company for an eleven 
weeks’ tour through the States, being unwilling to forego 
her New York engagements for so long a period. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra.— The Cincinnati 
Symphony Society has arranged with Wolfsohn’s Musical 
Bureau for the following artists to appear during the sea- 
son: Clementine de Vere-Sapio, Mrs. Vanderveer Green, 
Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, Rafael Joseffy, the Henschels 
and Lillian Blauvelt. The season opens November 30 with 
Mme. de Vere-Sapio. 

A Son of Ole Bull Here.—Alexander Bull, the violin vir- 
tuoso, and son of Ole Bull, is at the Lincoln Hotel, New York. 
He will play in Minneapolis, Minn., on December 6, by re- 
quest of the Ole Bull Monument Association, for the bene- 
fit of thatinstitution, compositions of his father and his own, 
and will use on that occasion the same violin played here 


“one. 


by his father fifty years ago. Receptions will be given 
the artist by the Norwegian societies of New York and 
Brooklyn. 

Edgar Strakosch, Manager.—The trustees of the new 
Music Hall, Baltimore, have just selected Edgar Strakosch 
as manager. Mr. Strakosch has been with Abbey & Grau 
for some years past. 

From Europe.—Among the passengers on the St. Louis, 
which arrived on Saturday, was Mr. Andrew Carnegie and 
wife, who will attend the dedication of the new Carnegie 
Hall, Pittsburg, and the famous contralto, Mrs. Vanderveer- 
Green, the American singer who has been winning fame in 
Australia and England. 

Ogden Club's First Concert.— The Ogden Club, com- 
posed entirely of lady voices, under the direction of Mme. 
Ogden Crane, will give its first concert in Chickering Hall 
on November 22, The concert will be solely an invitation 
Mme. Crane opens her vocal class under particularly 
good auspices this season with a number of excellent 
voices, which will be heard in public during the winter. 

Ffrangcon-Davies.—Ffranggon Davies, the great Eng- 
lish baritone, will make a tour of this country under the 
direction of Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau during April and 
May, 1896. Mr. Theodore Thomas, while in England this 
summer, heard him at the Cardiff Festival and has made 
him an offer for the Cincinnati Festival. Mr. Davies has 
been engaged for the last concert of the New York Orato- 
rio Society, April 24 and 25. 

Pauline Ingre Johnson.—This gifted young soprano, 
pupil of Miss Emma Howson, is out with her first season's 
circular, which contains several highly flattering press 
notices from New York and its suburbs, as well as from 
Chicago and other points of the West. As a pure colora- 
tura singer Miss Johnson is bound to win a prominent place, 
and she already possesses a good sized répertoire of oper- 
atic music as well as songs. 

Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler.—Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler’s 
orchestral concert, which will be given in Carnegie Music 
Hall on Wednesday evening, October 23, will virtually be 
the opening of the concert season. Anton Seidl and his 
Metropolitan Orchestra have been engaged, and the pro- 
gram is such as to give Mme. Zeisler, ‘‘ the female Rubin- 
stein,” as she is termed by European critics, ample oppor- 
tunity to show her powers, as the artist will play three or- 
chestral concertos on this occasion. 

Sauret.—The enormous répertoire of the French violin- 
ist has reached his management, Messrs. Johnson & 
Arthur, and consists of 439 compositions, 121 of which are 
from his own pen. The first reappearance of Sauret in 
America will be made on January 10, at the third Philhar- 
monic concert. As well as bearing decorations from the 
principal courts of Europe, Sauret is said to be the pos- 
sessor of the two violin bows of Vieuxtemps, and to be the 
only violinist who ever played the first concerto of Vieux- 
temps when the master himself directed the orchestra. 

Miss Lillie Berg.—Miss Lillie Berg, the vocal teacher, 
has just returned from a four months’ totir in Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Germany and Austria, meeting many 
famous persons during her trip. Among the distinguished 
persons who entertained Miss Berg during her stay abroad 


were Spielhagen, the German novelist, and Mons, Clemen- 
ceau, the famous leader of the French Radicals. She also 
visited at several beautiful chateaux belonging to members 
of the court of Wiirtemberg. Although prominently as- 
sociated with New York musical and social life, Miss Berg 
has kept up influential intimacies formed in Germany dur- 
ing her girlhood, while prosecuting her first musical studies 
at the Stuttgart Conservatory. 

Miss Berg is at home mornings to inquirers concerning 
lessons from herself or from her assistant teachers at her 
new studios in ‘‘The Mystic,” 123 West Thirty-ninth 
street. 

Ondricek’s Arrival and Appearances.—Ondricek will 
sail for this country on the Columbia on the 31st of this 
month. He will not appear until November 16, inthe first 
concert of the Philharmonic Society. His second appear- 
ance will be at the Metropolitan Opera House, November 
24, after which he will not be heard in New York again 
until the middle of December, being engaged during the 
latter part of November and beginning of December to 
play in Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Mil- 
waukee, Buffalo, Pittsburg and Boston. 

Mme, Theo. Bjorksten’s Election.—At the last meeting 
of the board of directors of the National American Insti- 
tute in Paris, held at the residence of Mrs. Walden Pell, 1 
Avenue Montaigne, at the proposition of Mrs. Pell and 
Mme. Christine Nilsson, Mme. Bjérksten was elected one 
of the judges in New York to decide on the admission or 
otherwise of young lady students applying to the institu- 
tion. Among those present at this conference were Miss 
May Callender and Miss de Forest, of New York; Mme. 
Emma Eames, and Hon. and Mrs, Ellery Anderson, of 
New York. 


Manuscript Society’s Concert.—The first concert of 
the Manuscript Society for this season will be held on Oc- 
tober 24 in Chickering Hall, under the direction of Mr. 
Adolph Neuendorff, with the following program : 

Overture—Legend, The Crusaders, Max Muhilert, of Brooklyn. 
Tone Poem—Columbus, E.C. Phelps, of Brooklyn. Vocal—Sappho’s 
Prayer to Aphrodite, Margaret Ruthven Lang, Boston ; Miss Zora G. 
Ho6rlocker. Symphonic suite, suggested by characters from Shake- 
speare’s Tempest, Silas G. Pratt, of New York; adagio, Prospero ; 
soliloquy, Arie/ attending ; pastoral, the lovers, Miranda and Ferdi- 
nand ; finale, the fairies’ revelry, Arie/ and his companions, Caliban 
and his drunken song, the lovers with Prosfero, love triumphant. 
Songs—The Butterflies, Sleep Again, Helen Hood, Boston; Miss 
Gertrude Franklin. Ballet suite, Henry K. Hadley, of Garden City, 
LL 

Chamber Music in Chicago.—The first of a series of 
chamber music concerts, under the auspices of the Clayton 
F. Summy Company, was given in Central Music Hall, 
Chicago, Ill., on the evening of October 8, The Kneisel 
Quartet, of Boston, played the Beethoven E flat quartet, 
the Schubert variations in D minor, and, aided by Mr. 
Leopold Godowsky, the Dvorak quintet in A major, all of 
which were given in a masterly way. Mr. Godowsky 
played nearly the whole of the first book and a portion of 
the second book of Brahms-Paganini variations, and the 
Chopin allegro de concert, creating immense applause and 
a hearty recall, responding with the D flat waltz of Chopin, 
arranged in thirds by himself. Miss Minnie Fish Griffin 
sang several selections by Beethoven, a Russian lullaby by 








New and Successful Music. 


PUBLISHED BY 
E. ASCHERBERG &4 CO., London. 
E. SCHUBERTH & CO., New York. 
SPECIALLY SELECTED SONGS. 
Where Shadows Are Not (in four keys), : ° F. H. Cowen 
Sey, Yes! Mignon, and Amorita (each in two keys), Guy d’Hardelot 
Spring Is Here, She Loves Me (each in three keys), dith A. Dick 
SPARKLING DANCE MUSIC, 

Bridesmaids’ Barn Dance (Milton Wellings); Gipsies’ Barn Dance 
(Celian Kottaun) ; Al Fresco Barn Dance (Clifford), etc., etc. 
COMIC OPERAS AND BURLESQUES. 

Caval'eria Rusticana, Pagliacci, L’Amico Fritz, I. Rantzau, Djamileh 
Philemon et Baucis, Signa, Lady of Longford and Quentin Durward 
LONDON: E,. ASCHERBERG & CO. 

NEW YORK: EF. SCHUBERTH & CO. 





. (CARLOTTA 
4 [ESVIGNES, 


-. Prima Donna 


- CONTRALTO. 


Concerts, Oratorio, 
Recitals, Opera. 


Temporary Address: 
Steinway Hall, New York. 





Information and Terms——.— 


Regarding all the leading Concert Artists can be 
obtained by addressing 


MORRIS RENO, 
144 West 74th St., New York. 


SOLE AGENT 


Miss Marie Brema, Miss Sophie Traubmann, 


Mr. Plunket Greene and others. 


Mr. Plunket Greene will be available after January 15, 1896. 





HART & SON. 
Cremoua aud other Hustruments. 


GUARANTEED ENGLISH MADE VIOLINS. ITALIAN STRINGS 
LISTS ON APPLICATION, 


28 WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W. 


Myria French 


PRIMA DONNA 


SOPRANO. 
Concert, Opera, Oratorio. 
For dates, terms, &c., address 


6 WEST 21st STREET, 
NEW YORK OITY. 








Broad Street Conservatory of Music 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director, 
1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


WM. R. WILLIAMS, cncttsnconer, 


TEACHER OF VOICE CULTURE. 


Great care used with beginners. A specialty in having 
their voice placed in a proper method where they may 
have ease and comfort while singing. 


STUDIO: No. 10 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK. 


TUESDAYS AND FRIDAYS. 


“ JEANNE FRANKO TRIO. 


MISS FRANKO, Violin, 
MISS CELIA SCHILLER, Piano, 
MR. HANS KRONOLO, ’Cellist. 


FOR CONCERTS, MUSICALES, SOIREES, 4c. 
ADDRESS 
Steinway Hall, or No. 100 East 76th Street, New York. 


ADELE LAEIS BALDWIN, 


CONTRALTO. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales. 


Address 124 West 82d St., or 37 Wall St., New York. 
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Kangamoff, and Nymphs and Shepherds, by Purcell. The 
audience was a representative musical one, not overly 
large, but appreciative. The second of this series will 
oceur October 22. 

Home Again.—Mme. Emma Roderick, after a restful 
summer at her cottage, Oakcliffe, New Milford, Conn., has 
resumed vocal instruction at her residence, 118 West 
Forty-fourth street. 

Jeanne Franko Trio,—The Jeanne Franko Trio, com- 
posed of Miss Jeanne Franko, violin; Miss Celia Schiller, 
piano and Hans Kronold, 'cello, will give its first concert 
in Steinway Hall on Tuesday evening, November 12. 

Emilio Belari,—The vocal teacher Emilio Belari has re- 
turned to New York in the best of health after a restful 
summer spent among his friends in Troy and Buffalo, and 
has resumed teaching at his residence, 118 West Forty- 
fourth street. 

Melba’s Book.—Mme. Melba, it is said, is going to add 
some very interesting and valuable matter to musical and 
technical literature. She is writing a book upon operatic 
singing and voice culture, which will be eagerly read both 
by amateurs and professionals. It is to be published in 
English, French and Italian, and will, it is understood, be 
completed before the next Italian opera season. 

Pennington Recital.—Mr. J. Alfred Pennington gave a 
successful organ concert in Elm Park Church, Scranton, 
Pa., recently, assisted by the Elm Park Church Quartet, 
Miss Winifred Sullivan, soprano ; Miss Elsie Van Dervoort, 
contralto; Mr. Alfred Wooler, tenor, and Mr. Richard 
Thomas, bass, on Friday evening, October 11. Works of 
Bach, Haydn, Handel, Mendelssohn, Guilmant and others 
were performed. 4 

New Opera Club.—The replacement of the Vaudeville 
by the New Opera Club has attracted a largely increased 
membershiptothe Metropolitan. Theclub, which will occupy 
the same box, is to be on the plan of the old Vaudeville, 
only with the vaudeville left out. This has been omitted 
by request, but the grill room will continue as savorily as 
heretofore. All arrangements, financially and otherwise, 
are said to be highly satisfactory to Mr. Abbey. 

Death by Accident.—Brussels, October 9.— William 
Frisque, of Green Bay, Wis., who was among the 104 per- 
sons wounded in the collision between a crowded passenger 
train and an engine near Mousby on Sunday, has succumbed 
to his injuries at Ottignies, to which place he was taken 
after having been removed from the wreck. 

Young Frisque was a well-known musician of Green Bay, 
and was studying at the Brussels Conservatory of Music. 
He was the son of F. V. Frisque, of Green Bay. 

Brooklyn Philharmonic.—Five concerts are to be given 
in the Academy of Music by this society, which since the 
departure of Thomas for Chicago has held no performance 
under its own name. These are the dates: November 
12, December 20, January 24, February 28 and March 27. 

The solo performers who are to take part in the concerts 
so far as engaged are Mmes, Melba, Clementine de Vere- 
Sapio, Blauvelt and Scalchi, and Messrs. Ben Davies, 
d’Aubigne, Campanari, Joseffy, Kneisel, Adamowski and 
Schroeder. Mme. Melba and her associates in her concert 
company (Scalchi, d’Aubigne and Campanari) will sing in 
the first concert. 


Proposed Harlem Choral Society.—A circular is is- 
sued by Mr. Samuel A. Baldwin, director, inviting a meet- 
ing of singers at the Harlem Y. M. C. A. Hall, West 125th 
street, on Tuesday evening, October 15, at 8 o’clock, with 
the view to organize a choral society in Harlem. The proj- 
ect has the indorsement of several musicians, divines and 
people of social standing, among whom are Carl E. Dufft, 
J. H. McKinley, John D. Shaw, Albert J. Holden, Carl V. 
Lachmund, Mallinson Randall, Wm. Justin Harsha (pastor 
Second Collegiate Reformed Church), William C. Bitting 
(pastor Mount Morris Baptist Church), Joachim Elmendorf 
(pastor First Collegiate Reformed Church), Charles J. 
Young (pastor Church of the Puritans), Samuel H. Virgin 
(pastor Pilgrim Congregational Church), Emory J. Haynes 
(pastor St. James’ M. E. Church), George R. Van de 
Water (rector St. Andrew's Church), A. B. Kendig (pastor 
Calvary M. E. Church), Frank A. Ferris, Henry C. Fuller, 
A. P. Ketchum, E. G. Selchow, Wm. A. Martin. 


A Rivarde Hoax.—Rivarde, the young French violinist, 
who will make a tour of America this season, has often 
been compared to the immortal Paganini. Apropos of 
this comes the following article from an Italian newspaper : 
“A few month ago, while Rivarde was in Italy at the 
tomb of the great Paganini, he was presented to the son of 
the maestro. After spending a pleasant time together 
Rivarde was requested by Paganini junior to play some of 
his father’s compositions, which he did, and the son was 
deeply affected, saying that he recognized many of the pe- 
culiar qualities of his poor father; Rivarde afterward 
played on a number of Paganini’s violins (which the son 
treasures highly), and he was presented with one of them. 
He then played one of Paganini’s grand concertos, and the 
son, in a paroxysm of generosity, went immediately to the 
trustees of the cemetery, and implored them to open his 
father’s tomb, that Rivarde might have the honor of being 
the only violinist who had ever enjoyed that sacred privi- 


lege. On beholding the bones Rivarde wept (all violinists 
can weep). On leaving the cemetery he was assessed $5, 
and on his return to the village found that he was the 
4,855th violinist who had ‘ wept’ at this shrine, and was 
further surprised on learning that it was not Paganini’s son 
nor Paganini’s bones at all.” 

Piano Recital.—Miss Cora E. Luer, a pupil of Miss 
Alice Jane Roberts, gave a recital at Cook Academy, 
Montour Falls, on the evening of October 11, assisted by 
vocal soloists. Miss Luer played from memory and with 
much success, especially six Chopin preludes. 

Conductor Dead.—Prof. Thomas A. Coates, a music 
composer and instructor of brass bands and orchestras, 
died of heart disease at his home in Easton, Pa,, a few 
days ago. He was bandmaster of the Forty-seventh Penn- 
sylvania Regiment during the late war. He was nearly 
eighty years old and active to the last. 


Mr. and Mrs. Theo. Bjorksten Back.—Mr. and Mrs. 
Theo. Bjérksten have resumed their teaching at their 
residence, 71 East Fifty-second street. These successful 
teachers are widely sought by ambitious students, who 
find with them invariably encouraging results. Mrs. 
Bjérksten arrived from Paris on La Touraine on Saturday, 
October 4. 

Frieda Simonson.—Frieda Simonson will not return to 
this country this season as announced, and she has been 
forced to cancel some engagements and decline two excel- 
lent offers for tours here in order to carry out her length- 
ened tour in Russia, where she is meeting with great suc- 
cess. Arrangements have been made for Frieda to play 
before the Czar. 

James Fitch Thomson.—James Fitch Thomson, the 
Scotch-Canadian baritone, seems to be in great demand 
this season for oratorio work, song recitals and concerts, 
Mr. Thomson has placed his business in the hands of 
Messrs, Johnston & Arthur, and is already booked to 
sing in a number of important oratorio works in this coun- 
try which are soon to be given by some of our best socie- 
ties. 

Apollo and Rubinstein.The Apollo Club and the 
Rubinstein Club, both among the leading musical societies 
of the United States, and composed of some of the best 
voices in New York, are to give a series of subscription 
concerts in Madison Square Concert Hall on the following 
dates: Apollo, December 17, February 25, April 28; Ru- 
binstein, December 19, February 7, April 16. Mr. W. R. 
Chapman will conduct both clubs. 


New York Musical Society's First Concert.—For the 
first concert of the New York Musical Society, to be given 
in Carnegie Hall on November 30, the following artists 
have been engaged: Mr. William Rieger, tenor, and 
Signor Clementi Bologna, baritone. At this concert Saint- 
Saéns’ The Deluge, and the new American cantata, The 
Lily Nymph, by George W. Chadwick, will be performed. 
At the second concert, which will take place on February 
15, 1896, the program will include Massenet’s cantata Eve, 
and the soloists will be Mme. Clementine de Vere-Sapio 
and Signor G. Campanari. 


Galloway College Recital.—The seventy-second re- 
cital of the School of Music, Galloway College, Searcy, 


bers of the faculty. This was the program : 


Piano, concerto in G minor, third movement, Moscheles, Mrs. 
Emma Warde Hoffman (the orchestral part accompanied on 
second piano); violin, Cavatina, op. 85, No. 3, Raff, Miss Blanche 
Winfield ; aria, Hark! ’tis the linnet, from Joshua, Handel, Mrs. 
Marguerite Carter ; recitation, Ledle Dutch Baley, J. W. Riley ; The 
Night Wind, E. Field ; negro impersonation, C. Vaughan, Miss Lucy 
Hearn; piano, polonaise, op. 26, Chopin; Scherzo, op. 4, X. Schar- 
wenka, Miss Thekla Burmeister ; pantomime, Where are you going, 
my pretty maid, A. Crawford, Miss Jessie Wardlaw ; violin, fantasie 
on G string, Guido Papini, Miss Blanche Winfield ; songs, All through 
the night, Old Welsh Melody; Sunrise, Wekerlin, Mrs. Marguerite 
Carter; piano, Ventecico Murmurador, Jensen-Niemann; Staccato 
Etude, X. Scharwenka, Mrs. Emma Warde Hoffman; recitation, An 
Old Sweetheart, J. W. Riley ; The Gossips, E. W. Wilcox, Miss Jessie 
Wardlaw ; piano duo, Galop Chromatique, Liszt-Burmeister, Misses 
Thekla Burmeister and Stella Strain. 


Opera Subscription Closed.—The subscription list of 
Italian opera closed on the 15th, and never, it is said, has 
there been such a demand for seats and boxes. There are 
few changes on the grand tier, as most of the boxes are 
occupied by stockholders, and this season many who have 
been absentees for several years have returned and will be 
seen in their accustomed places. Among these are Mr. 
Wm. C. Whitney and Mr. and Mrs. Ogden Goelet, while Mr. 
W. K. Vanderbilt and Mr. Elbridge T. Gerry have leased 
their boxes for the season. Mr. Henry Barbey has rented his 
box for two nights in the week to Mrs. Dimock ; and Mr. G. 
L. Rives, Mrs. W. D. Sloane and Mrs. H. McK. Twombly will 
occupy the same box on alternate nights. Dr. W. Seward 
Webb and Mr. H. Mortimer Brooks have made a similar 
arrangement. Governor Morton, George Bliss and Austin 
Corbin will share one box among them, and Elisha Dyer, 
Jr., W. F, Burden, C. T. Barney and Stanford White have 
gone into partnership for a parterre box. Mr. Thomas 
Hitchcock has rented his box for Wednesdays to Mr. J. 
Stickney, and for Fridays to Mr. J. J. Wysong. Mr. George 
Peabody Wetmore and his family, who have been spending 


Ark., was given on Monday evening, October 7, by mem- 1 


as their winter home will be in Washington for the next six 
years, where Mr, Wetmore, now United States Senator 
from Rhode Island, has taken Governor Morton’s house.— 
Sun. 

Burmeister in Town.—Richard Burmeister, the pianist, 
is in the city on a brief visit. 

Miss Yaw's Manager.—Mr. Victor Thrane, manager of 
Ellen Beach Yaw, the soprano, arrived in town Monday 
last and expects to remain several weeks. 

Antoinette Sterling's Tour.—For Miss Antoinette Ster- 
ling’s American tour this season Managers Mayer and 
Leeburger have engaged Tividar Natchez, a prominent 
Hungarian violinist ; Mlle. Janotha, pianist, and Orlando 
Harley, tenor. 

Maurice Kaufman.—Master Maurice Kaufman will 
make his first appearance in New York at a concert on Oc- 
tober 29 at Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall. Master Kaufman 
will be assisted by Miss Marguerite Hall, mezzo soprano, 
and Mr. Tonzo Sauvage, pianist. 

G. Waring Stebbins.—Mr. G. Waring Stebbins has re- 
turned to town after ten weeks at the mountains and sea- 
shore, where he has regained the strength which was de- 
pleted by his year of hard work in Paris. He has returned 
to his organ at the Emmanuel Baptist Church, Brooklyn, 
ready for the work of the year, and is already preparing 
programs for a series of recitals. 

Louis Lombard.—Prof. Louis Lombard is in town. 

Hesselberg’s First Concert.—Eduard Hesselberg, the 
Russian pianist, made his first appearance this season in 
Philadelphia on Tuesday, October 8, with great success. 
He was assisted by the young violinist Miss Clara Kleeberg, 
who played with Mr. Hesselberg a polonaise of his own for 
the violin, which was well received. Miss Kleeberg also 
played several solos, with which she created much en- 
thusiasm. 


St. Ambrose Choral Society.—The St. Ambrose Choral 
Society, organized last April, resumed rehearsals for the 
present season last Tuesday evening. The object of the 
society is to teach its members sight reading and promote 
an interest in choral music. The society expects to 
produce Dudley Buck's cantata, The Coming King, and a 
number of other selections on Christmas Eve, with a chorus 
of 100 voices, soloists, pipe organ and orchestra, 


German Opera Scenery.—Walter Damrosch says that 
the scenery he will use this winter in the presentation of 
Wagner's opera will be as fine as anything in that line that 
has ever been seen here. While Manager Marguelies was 
abroad this summer he had photographs taken of scenes in 


-Die Wartburg in Thuringia, and from them the scenery for 


the opera has been constructed in Vienna. 


Oratorio Society.—The prospectus of the Oratorio So- 
ciety of New York, just issued, presentsan interesting fore- 
cast of their season, consisting of four afternoon and four 
evening concerts in Carnegie Hall, at which the following 
works will be performed : First concert, Handel’s L’Allegro 
et il Penseroso ; second concert, Hindel’s Messiah ; third 
concert, Haydn’s The Seasons; fourth concert, Henschel’s 
Stabat Mater, and the finale, Act I., Parsifal. The Pensie- 
roso has not been given for several years. The soloists 
for this will be Miss Lillian Blauvelt, Mrs. Vanderveer 
Green, William H. Rieger and Heinrich Meyn. Among 
the soloists for the other concerts are Mr. and Mrs. Hen- 
schel, Miss Marguerite Hall and Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies. 
Owing to Walter Damrosch’s absence in the West with the 
Damrosch Opera Company, the first two concerts will be 
conducted by Frank Damrosch. The dates of the concerts 
areas follows: Afternoon concerts, November 22, Decem- 
ber, 27, March 13 and April 24. Evening concerts, Novem. 
ber 23, December 28, March 14 and April 25. 
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“THE MUSICAL COURIER” DOES NOT CLUB WITH 
ANY OTHER PUBLICATION, AND ALL REPRESENTA- 
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FROM THE MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY. 
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IGNOR POLLINI, of Hamburg, with his 

‘* Schliersee " Dramatic Company and Sir Augus- 

tus Harris and Augustin Daly with their ‘‘ Hansel and 
Gretel " company may by this time have reached the 
conclusion that America is not, after all, as they ap- 
pear to have thought, a good dumping ground for 
mediocre forces. The people of this country are 
willing and even anxious to pay large sums to hear 
or see good artists, but these United States are not 


yet adapted for any or all kind of indifferent per- 
formers or performances. We have had the best the 
world could afford to send to us, and we shall have 
the best again this season, and this is sufficient to 
banish such productions as these gentlemen have had 
the temerity to import. 


UGEN D'ALBERT has written ‘‘for the last 
time ” on his troubles. Heconfines himself ina 
letter in the Berliner Courier of October 2 to the case 
of Bronsart. Lassen says: ‘‘When Stavenhagen’s 
application came up Bronsart asked for leave of ab- 
sence on account of his health.” It really was, 
d’Albert says, because he would not approve of the 
breach of contract which Lassen favored. In one of 
his interviews with Lassen the latter praised him in 
exaggerated terms, which modesty forbids him to re- 
peat. The expression, ‘‘ An interview in such a tone 
I cannot prolong,” was used by d’Albert in reply to 
Boxberg, who was talking like an official to an under- 
ling, not to an artist. He then turns to the Gunléd 
humbug. ‘‘ This unheard of swindle ” and the ‘‘ mag- 
nanimous” conduct of Dr. Lassen to the widow of 
Hofbauer; whose revision of Gunléd has so affected 
Lassen’s imagination, will be discussed by him, he 
says, elsewhere. 
Have we not had enough of this tempest in a tea- 
pot? ‘ 


EFORE sending their young daughters to Paris 
and London to study singing parents should 
investigate what this really signifies, not only as 
to the study itself, but also in the effect it pro- 
duces upon the mental development of the student. 
The subject has been very thoroughly analyzed in 
these columns by our Paris correspondent, Miss 
Fannie Edgar Thomas, and her articles are now in 
such demand that a pamphlet edition of the same 
may be published. 

There are prominent singing teachers in London 
and Paris who are absolutely unscrupulous in their 
methods and who are so unprincipled, so conscience- 
less, so defective in moral stature, that it is a crime to 
put girlsin their charge ; this applies chiefly to Paris. 
There are others again who have no musical knowl- 
edge, but are merely automatic routine machines 
running on a limited operatic or song repertory, and 
others again who have no conception of voice posing, 
or tone production ; others who taboo all modern 
works that are not French; others again who know 
only the French repertory, and others who are work- 
ing entirely on a few florid arias from Lucia, Traviata, 
Faust, Manon, Lakmé and who have no conception of 
the significance of a dramatic color or voice. 

Before sending a young, talented girl with musical 
temperament and a good voice to London or Paris, 
parents should look into this subject with particular 
care and attention. We have studied it on the spot 
and believe that we have grasped thesituation. It is 
about time to grasp it. There are better singing 
teachers in New York and Boston to-day than many 
in London and Paris subsisting nearly entirely on 
American dollars. 





DVORAK MAY NOT RETURN. 


HE Musicat Courier is in possession of certain 

advices from Europe which seem to indicate 

that Dr. Antonin Dvorak, the celebrated Bohemian 

composer and late director of the National Conserva- 
tory, may not return to America this year. 

When Mrs. Thurber secured the services of Dvorak 
we heartily applauded her energy and enterprise. It 
seemed then that the mountain was coming to 
Mahomet, but unfortunately artistic results have not 
warranted the experiment. A great vital force in 
contemporaneous music, Dvordk’s presence here 
promised much. He is a composer of naive original- 
ity. His sense of orchestral values is unique in a day 
when every youngster has his little say about color 
in instrumentation. Then the Bohemian’s classicism, 
his reverence for form, for the symphony as the one 
fitting vehicle in which certain musical modes of ex- 
pression could be carried, his semi-barbaric, luxuriant, 
riotous imagination, all stamped him as an individual 
man among musical melody. 

Dvorak took to America as a duck takes to water. 
He liked us, he absorbed eagerly American customs, 
he read our history, he became frantically interested 
in negro music, falsely believing that it was of racial 





origin. He took the reins of government at the 





National Conservatory, had a class in composition, 
composed an American symphony, American string 
quartets, American choral compositions and person- 
ally conducted American concerts. Never was such 
a patriotic furore, and now comes the depressing in- 
telligence that Dvorak will not return to the land of 
his adoption ! 

What does it mean? 

Surely he was admired, reverenced, written about 
enough, and surely Mrs. Thurber paid him copiously 
with the hard, shining ingots, the coin of this demo- 
cratic realm! Did not, we gently ask, Dvor4k com- 
pose a symphony in E minor full of Scotch ‘‘ snaps,” 
creole tunes, - pentatonic modes and called by mis- 
guided African patriots The New World? 

Setting aside as puerile the story that this same 
symphony was once served smoking hot in Hamburg, 
ungarnished by American sauces, was not the work 
an evidence of patriotic—transposed, transplanted 
patriotism, if you choose—feeling ? 

And yet Dvorak does not return to America this 
season. 

Has Dvorak been a force in American music? 

That question cannot be answered yet. He was 
not with us long enough, and perhaps cabined and 
confined in a class room his energies were not allowed 
full play. When Harry Rowe Shelley, Maurice Ar- 
nold and the rest that studied with the great Bohemian 
will have matured we will be able to pass judgment 
on his pedagogic abilities. 

Certain itis that Dvorak has put forth no great 
work, such as his D minor symphony, since his resi- 
dence in New York. Even his blindest admirers will 
not compare his fifth symphony to his second. Then, 
too, since his vogue in England he has been writing 
much for the market, and no man can do that very 
long at his artistic peril. Dvorak may have realized 
that America is not yet ripe for productivity, that its 
bustling activity and scramble for gold militates 
against artistic serenity. In the Old World land- 
scapes of his beloved Bohemia Dvorak will re- 
juvenate, refresh, rehabilitate and renew his artistic 
health. 

Perhaps Mrs. Thurber will tell us why Dvorak 
does not return this season. 





THE WEIMAR CONDUCTORSHIP ONCE 
MORE. 
N our last notice, a fortnight ago, of the wearisome 
squabble about the Weimar conductorship, we 
gave a résumé of a letter by d’Albert, asserting again 
that Stavenhagen did not become a candidate for the 
post until after he had heard of d’Albert’s appoint- 
ment. To this Stavenhagen has replied, and gives 
extracts from letters to confirm his statements. The 
original documents are in the hands of Dr. W. Solf, 
of Jena. 

In reference to d’Albert’s statement that he, Staven- 
hagen, had been a candidate for the court conductor- 
ship three years ago, he quotes the letter from Von 
Bronsart : 

‘* WEIMAR, March 24, 1895. 

‘DEAR STAVENHAGEN—Respecting the contents of 
your communication of the 24th ult. (7. ¢., February 


24), [have * * * 
‘The question of your candidacy for a court con- 


ductorship, &c., we discussed years ago.” 

This seems to show that in February of this year 
Stavenhagen had again been writing to the General 
Intendant, Von Bronsart, about his wish to succeed 
Dr. Lassen when a vacancy should occur. We quote 
further a letter from Dr. Lassen, dated March 6, 
1895, in which the writer says : 

** As to the kernel of your letter, it is very difficult 
for me to advise you. You must do that yourself, 
after mature consideration. * * * Itdependsonly on 
yourself whether you can resolve to give up a brilliant, 
lucrative career as a pianist, which is decidedly on 
the upward track, to accept the more interesting but 
less profitable position of a grand ducal Saxon court 
conductorship. * * * After your wife had expressed 
to me her fears about an intended appointment of 
d’Albert (in which there is nothing), | took the oppor- 
tunity. * * * I have already spoken to Bronsart.” 

This letter of March 6 Stavenhagen received about 
March 22, while he was on his tour in the Western 
States. Relying on the information that there was 
no question of d’Albert’s appointment, he sent on 
March 26 this telegram to Lassen: ‘“‘I am a candi- 
date for the Weimar conductorship.” On March 80 
he received from his father a telegram in English, 
partly unintelligible, by which he learned that d’Al- 
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bert had been appointed. He at once asked whdt the 
telegram meant, and on the next day, March 31, re- 
ceived from his father a dispatch by cable, ‘‘ Bron- 
sart has engaged d’Albert to succeed Lassen.” 

As he could not but think (after Lassen’s letter of 
March 6) that his father was merely repeating ru- 
mors, he telegraphed directly to the General Intend- 
ant, and on April 1 received from Bronsart a confirm- 
ation of his father’s intelligence. 

To d’Albert’s remark that he might have seen in 
the newspapers the announcement of his appoint- 
ment to the conductorship on March 18, Stavenhagen 
replies that the announcement first appeared on 
March 26 in the Weimar journal Deutschland, and on 
April 2in the Weimarische Zeitung. 

The letter of Stavenhagen which we have sum- 
marized is dated Weimar, September 20,1895. Both 
d’Albert and Stavenhagen are too fond of letter 
writing, and write too many letters to too many 
people. 

To add to the wearisomeness of the affair Dr. 
Lassen has rushed into print, and in a letter to the 
Berlin Boersen Courier says that the attacks on d’Al- 
bert’s article on him and his friend Buff-Giessen 
leave no doubt by whom d’Albert was influenced. 
Hereupon Paul Bohler, editor of the Deutschland, 
takes up his pen, and affirms that while it is a great 
honor to influence a man like d’Albert, he cannot 
claim it. He did not make d’Albert’s acquaintance 
until the quarrel was raging, and d’Albert was con- 
vinced that his chief opponent was Lassen. 








ENDURING VALUE OF A REPUTATION, 
F anybody in this day of grace were to make a 
tabulated list of the artists whose hold on public 
favor was simply the effect of a reputation—long after 
the virtues which earned that reputation had degen- 
erated or vanished—the results might prove a shock 
to the community. The truth is, the virtue of things 
that were and things that are does not often enter 
into comparison in the public mind, whose affection 
once won for stage favorites would seem fairly to 
justify the old adage that ‘* Love is blind.” 

And, true enough it is, even if we wander no farther, 
for example, than the stage of our own Metropolitan 
Opera House as presented within a few seasons—that 
love for our heroes and heroines of opera is blind as 
a bat. How are they singing? The fond audience 
does not bother about that. It is, who is singing? 
‘*Not singing well,” they say—‘‘ the greatest soprano, 
tenor or bass of their generation!” Well, yes, true 
enough maybe, but the period of the generation 
at which they were so proclaimed may be when those 
who are listening to them were babies. But in the 
face of a big reputation gaps like this don't count. 
Reputation will sustain an artist so.ong after he has 
outlived his usefulness sometimes that a large section 
of the public will positively delude themselves into 
believing that they are listening to the gifts which 
won it first. Others will condone the lapse they see 
for the sake of what once was, while others again will 
accept the power of an art which knows skillfully 
how to veil weakness as a very satisfactery replace- 
ment of things in their pristine strength. 

The decadence of every artist’s powers is of course 
not a matter of age ; but, whatever the cause, the 
magic power of a reputation will inducea discrimi- 
nate public ofttimes to suppress its judgment and 
accept them even enthusiastically in a condition 
which would send a newcomer promptly to the wall. 

Take as a leading instance Jean de Reszké, a con- 
summate artist and a magnetic actor, But thevoice! 
Does anyone suppose for a second that if Jean de 
Reszké had presented himself here without the 
glamour of his French reputation all his magnetic 
and dramatic power and his artistic strategy to cover 
up vocal deficiency would have saved him? Notlikely. 
He is on the singing stage and his decay of voice 
would have been discovered long before the subtle 
gifts of temperament, which, together with his repu- 





tation, will now sustain him. He came with a repu- 
tation, and has succeeded in endearing himself to the 
public upon other grounds than the primary requisite 
of his calling. He has even succeeded in establish- 
ing a cult who worship the art with which he can 
steer round and about the shoals and currents which 
are the ordinary tenor’s test points. He cuts his 
music, he alters phrases that tax the voice, he reaches 
an average height of effect by obvious straining and 
could not at times encore a climax at the price of his 
life. But once upon a time he did not do all those 
things, and he is now Jean de Reszké, with the big 
reputation which would suffice him for long, even did 
he not supplement it with his rare magnetic sympathy 
and charm. : 

Then comes Melba. She is young, but very ugly 
whispers are afloat as to the impurity of her intona- 
tion. London found it out last season, and she is 
conceded to have been wofully off the pitch at the 
Worcester Festival. This won't make any difference. 
She is Melba with the reputation and can afford to 
travel on it and commit a whole litany of vocal sins 
for many a year. 

Poor Scalchi! Who that heard this forever chame- 
leon voice but newly cracked and wire drawn last 
season in that heart breaking upper register could 
fail to estimate the power of a reputation? Operatic 
singers can make avery handsome income on this 
reputation for a painfully long period, sometimes 
after a sense of public justice might have induced 
them to retire into private life. 

We have Albani. She sang here four years ago, or 
rather didn’t. London accepts her. Well, true, Lon- 
don is no criterion, for the big city loves wraiths 
and echoes enough to pervert the judgment of its 
rising generation. But there is talk about our going 
to accept her over here again. Well, once she made 
a reputation. If she hadn't, no city in the world 
would engage Albani to-day for a third-rate place in 
opera. 

There is a more important instance in the case of 
Victor Maurel. Gonein voice so far that at his début 
here in Otello last season he sang on the stage un- 
recognized for fifteen minutes, any more than Rinal- 
dini or Mauguiére, yet he is treated still and will con- 
tinue to be treated as ‘‘the first baritone in Europe.” 
‘*A marvelous actor,” says somebody. Yes, but we 
are not talking of actors; we are talking of singers. 
It is the ‘‘ baritone” part of the performance nine- 
tenths of the people go to hear. They get the re- 
mains of it, and a reputation, and would rest satisfied 
with this even if, like Jean de Reszké, Maurel did not 
supplement this with other attributes—in his case a 
marvelous histrionic skill. 

Sucher went vocally in German opera last season 
on her reputation and will continue to go in Ger- 
many. Alvary did similarly, the timbre of his once 
resonant voice having turned to wood. The reputa- 
tions on the German opera stage went for more satis- 
faction to the public than did the fine, fresh efforts 
of a new woman like Brema, or the pure, youthful 
and entirely suitable ones in their place of a woman 
like Gadski. People would crowd Carnegie Hall at a 
Sunday night concert to hear Sucher sing two songs 
in painfully worn volume, where Marie Brema, sing- 
ing a dozen largely and richly, could not, with Plun- 
ket Greene’s assistance, do more than two-thirds fill 
Mendelssohn Hall for an afternoon recital. 

A week or so ago we had one of the most powerful 
examples of the value of a reputation possible to find 
in the appearance of Remenyi at a Sunday night con- 
cert in Carnegie Hall. Past the day perhaps when 
he can hear the effects of his own continuously im- 
pure intonation, guilty of errors in technic which 
would shame a youthful amateur, able for no more 
than a feeble pantomime of the élan which was once 
his original gift, he played under the shelter of an 
old-time reputation, and brought down the house. 
There was the shadow of his once confusingly brill- 





iant tricks, which went for more, joined to his reputa- 


tion, than would the pure and honest efforts of some 
stranger artist to name and fame, 

As for Patti, save us! We did save ourselves at 
last over here. Then regard Sims Reeves. Regard 
them by the score if you will. They are worse 
abroad than they are here. Our American caprice 
as much as anything else saves us. We will have 
something new, unless in the case of a few artistic 
loves, where our devotion is as lasting and our toler- 
ance because of a reputation quite as strong as it can 
be found anywhere else inthe world. We do cling 
to a reputation sometimes and banish criticism, and 
deny ourselves satisfaction in a way that is—vwell, 
very good indeed for the artists. 

Nevertheless, welcome to some few names we have 
spoken, whose vocal claim to reputation is not as 
strong as it once was. They are yet great artists, 
with abundant resources at command for our cultiva- 
tion and enjoyment. 
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IKISCH’S conducting Thursday night, October 

10, first Gewandhaus Concert, Leipsic, and 

to-night’s first Berlin Philharmonic tremendous suc- 
cesses, surpassing the most sanguine expectations. 

Mary Howe makes her Berlin début next Sunday 

night in Lucia. She and William Lavin have been 

definitely engaged at the Royal Opera. 
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FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER. 


AN AMERICAN PIANIST. 


N American pianist? 

What is that? A pianist that plays American 
music, a pianist that is bornin America of American 
stock ? 

Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler is an American pianist, 
although she was born, like her cousin, Moriz Rosen- 
thal, in Galicia. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler is an 
American pianist, ever’ though much of her musi- 
cal education was gained in Europe. She is em- 
phatically American in her tastes, temperament, 
ideals and life. She lived the greater part of 
her life in Chicago—the most American city in Amer- 
ica—she studied her instrument there with Carl Wolf- 
sohn, and while Leschetizky, the wonder worker 
among pedagogic pianists, carved upon the fore- 
front of her great talents marvelous things, yet Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisler is an American. We claim her, 
and we are proud of her. 

She exploited her gifts, she with characteristic, 
ferocious energy studied furiously. She is a whirl- 
wind, she sweeps down all critical opposition by her 
magnetism and fire. Of late years she has taken on 
more gracious modes of expression. She still storms, 
but can roar as gently as a sucking dove. Her play 
has increased in breadth, in richness of hue and vigor 
of conception. 

Her concert next Wednesday night in Carnegie 
Hall, the first important concert of the season, will 
furnish us proofs that European critical enthusiasm 
has not been faulty. Europe but indorsed America’s 
verdict. This artist has played nobly in this city and 
always aroused her listeners. In her tours, German 
and Austrian audiences fell easy victims to her pianis- 
tic wiles. She has the charm of tenderness, and yet 
diablerie, a true Sarah Bernhardt of the piano. 

She will compass an enormous task at her concert, 
for she will play two masterpieces, the Schumann 
concerto and the Rubinstein D minor concerto for 
piano and orchestra, besides giving as an intermezzo 
a Litolff scherzo with orchestral accompaniment. A 
tremendous feat, yousay, for thisslight, girlish looking 
woman to accomplish. But brain, not brawn, is the 
sine qua non for a great artist, and brain has Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisler. 

The Rubinstein concerto she plays with a wealth 
of tone, roundness of conception and brilliancy that 
are remarkable. With this work alone in her port- 
folio she could conquera nation, We remember with 
pleasure the chaste, poetic interpretation of Chopin's 
F minor concerto from this artist, and we can call it 
a lucky season for lovers of piano music that gives 
us Bloomfield Zeisler, Paderewski and Joseffy. 

So welcome indeed will be the reappearance on the 
American concert platform of this eminent American 








pianist. 
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An ugly little artist had an ugly little dream, 

Of an ugly little world built on an ugly little scheme ; 
He took up his little pencil and incontinently tried 
Te make ugly little pictures of that world so uglified. 


He drew ugly little figures just like evil little imps, 

With ugly little bodies of the hue of parboiled shrimps, 
With ugly little faces of a subterhuman sort, 

Each a dark Gebenna phantom or unnatural Stygian “ sport.’ 


He limned ugly little manikins as pale as tallow dips, 

And ugly unsexed women with protuberant under lips, 
With ugly scarlet tresses, or with sable porter’s knots, 
And with noses like a satyr's, and with eyes like inky blots. 


He daubed ugly little backgrounds, all as meaningless as mud, 
And ugly little sunsets, all suggesting fire and blood ; 

And ugly little arabesques, which little seemed to mean, 

Yet were commonly suggestive of the cruel and unclean, 


Then that ugly little artist kicked up ugly little heels, 

And indulged in grim grimaces and in grewsome little squeals, 

And he cried: “ Hooray! On Loveliness shall man no longer feast, 

I have proved that Art's true subject is not Beauty, but—the 
Beast !"’ 


UCH a disappointment was Hansel and Gretel 
tous all that I do not think poor Humperdinck 
came in for his just share of praise. 

Although I went full of Humperdinckian anticipation 
to Daly's, I refused, obstinately refused, mulishly 
refused, to be Humperdincked. 

Of course the fault was with the production, One 
thing absolutely has the composer contrived, most 
artistically contrived—atmosphere. In his score, 
aye, even in the bald, cold piano partition, you can feel 
it—the drowsy lullaby of the Fatherland. Above are 
the voices of children, not the morbid voices of them 
that chaunt in the Cupola of Parsifal, but the sweet, 
untaught strain of childhood, untainted by the gross 
hankerings of nubility. 

These sing plain, tender things, while below seethes 
the mighty harmonic caldron of Richard Wagner. 
Humperdinck stirs the stew, but Wagner made it, 
seasoned it, put it on the fire—the fire lighted by his 
fugacious hand, 

It is a curious, subtile compost. 


* 
* * 


And how was this ladled out to us? To be sure, 
Seidl, chef of the music cuisine, dealt us just por- 
tions. Yet he could notmake melodic bricks without 
straw. His orchestra of forty-five sounded muffled 
and muddy ; andthen, Daly's Theatre is an indifferent 
place for music. The heavy hangings, the build of 
the house, the general decorative scheme, all told 
against tone production. I could hear but little where 
i sat; I enjoyed but little, except Harris’ absurd 
malapropos speech. 

* - 


I hear that Humperdinck has arranged his music 
for twenty-five men for traveling purposes. This is 
from bad to worse. At least sixty-five—or even 
eighty—men should compose the orchestra, and act- 
ing singers should be on the stage. . 

There was—in fact, there still is—some talk of a 
American production. I mean a performance with 
American singers in the cast, Just think of Emma 
Juch and Lillian Blauvelt as Hanse/ and Gretel / 

Harris of the swelling waistcoat will realize, as did 
Mr. D'Oyly Carte, that New York is not a provincial 
town. 

The harm done to Humperdinck’s pretty opera is 
incalculable. Cavalleria Rusticana was butchered 
here in like fashion, and never quite recovered from 
the shock. 


” 
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I saw Gustave Hinrichs, the operatic conductor, of 
Philadelphia, in the audience at Daly's last Tuesday 





night. He would not commit himself, but I could 
see that he purposes giving the work in the City of 
Brotherly Trolleys. I am told by legal people that 
Hansel and Gretel can be sung by anyone, and per- 
haps Mr. Daly will soon have another copyright 
fight on. 


* 
* * 


Sir Harris. who knows as much about music as a 
Wall street broker does of pity, said to himself: 
“New York likes legs.” So he trotted out twenty- 
four angels, and that golden stair fairly chortled with 
feminine curves. 

The book speaks of fourteen angels; the score calls 
for fourteen winged creatures ; but that mattered not 
to Harris, the speculator in other men’s ideas. 

One woman said to me that if heaven had to be 
reached in such a glassy fashion, why, for her, the 
primrose path and shining devils! 

~ 5 * 

The aggravating part of it is that there were lots of 
clever people in London, in this city, willing, anxious 
to sing the work. Economy ruled the day and Hum- 
perdinck suffered. 

Art is short, life is long—and it costs money. To 
the coalhole, then, with art. Vive humbug! 


* 
* * 


Perhaps crazy, sour old Nordau is right. The 
world is going into its second childhood and hanker- 
ing after childish plays and games, After Hannele 
and Hansel and Gretel I expect to see such glorified 
sports as Copenhagen and Blind Man’s Buff written 
in trilogy form, music by Brahms and produced by 
Sir Something Harris at the next world’s fair. 

The book of Hansel and Gretel, a wish-wash of old 
German folk stories, is by the composer's sister, 
Frau Wette. Two babes get lost in the woods, meet 
the Sandman, the Dewman, and the horrid Witch that 
turns children into gingerbread and eats them later, 
presumably without pepper and salt. A vile old 
cannibal with a pointed hat, a peaked chin, a blood- 
curdling scream and a broomstick. She must surely 
enjoy her ride to the Brocken, and she is New Woman 
enough to ride astride her broomstick. The children 
fall asleep in the wood, and later wander to the 
pretty Food Show of the Edible Land of the Witch. 
She puts a hocus pocus spell on them, but she is 
eventually cremated in her own oven, a lot of ginger- 
bread urchins (some venerable ones too) are let loose 
from the bonds of cake and molasses, and the curtain 
falls on joy in the key of F major. 


* 
* * 


To enjoy all this you must be German, and if you 
cannot be German, why, be naive. The difficulty about 
being naiveis that you are in New York, the town of 
cable cars and Roosevelt. Then Herr Humperdinck’s 
score is the most elaborate the most complicated of 
modern scores. Heisnaive ina vicious, deliberate fash- 
ion. Lacking absolutely melodic invention, he presses 
into service a numberof children’s songs. The most 
infantile melodies are subjected to a course of drastic 
contrapuntal treatment that would make even old 
Johann Sebastian Bach stare. All the most refined, 
the most subtle of modern devices in writing for the 
orchestra have been laid under requisition. His or- 
chestra is a wonderful sounding web, which com- 
pletely envelops and almost hides the slenderness, 
the meagreness, of the musical ideas. It is all very 
magnificent, but is it music? I mean, is it Humper- 
dinck’s ? 

The orchestral language spoken is Wagner's. 
Without Wagner's Die Meistersinger there would be 
no Hansel and Gretel. Itis soaked, permeated and 
informed by the master singer’s music, Every act of 
that delectable work is levied upon. .The prelude, 
the apprentice’s music, even Beckmesser—but why 
enumerate? Suffice tosay that Humperdinck’s music 
is not original, yet he has skillfully contrived his at- 
mosphere, has powers of illusionment, is a master in 
handling his material, knows how to color (although 
just here I wish to protest against a certain monotone 
in key color), and he has a sense of humor and of 
the grotesque. He is a decadent of the decadents. 
He loves the infantile, believing that he is naif, just 
as did the English pre-Raphaelites when they pre- 
ferred the divinely awkward line of Cimabue to the 
chilly technical splendors of Andrea del Sarto. 


* 
x * 


But while all this is in the score of Hansel and 
Gretel it was not in the least in evidence at the per- 
formance. It was an absurd, ragged affair, that 
minimized, almost entirely deleted, the warm pictu- 
resqueness of the work. Nobody sang but the bari- 





tone Jacques Bars, who trolled out his rhythmical 
tra-la right lustily. Marie Elba and Jeanne Douste 
were cast as Hansel and Gretel. They gave no glim- 
mer of German childhood, neither could they sing. 
I remember Jeanne Douste asa clever pianist. She 
should go back to the ivories. 

The witch was Louise Meisslinger. She looked the 
part and sang her grewsome ballad with spirit and 
prancing of legs. The mother’s singing drove the 
children to the wood in despair. The stage manage- 
ment was not good, and twenty-four fairies instead 
of fourteen walked down that crystal staircase. Sir 
Harris is not economical. 

The event of the evening was the appearance of 
Sir Sandman Harris. After Mr. Daly made his 
escape, Sir Gus made a huge, egotistical, stupid, 
blundering speech, in which he suggested—business 
man that he is—that the audience revisit the show. 
Then he spoke of the composer as Humperdinckel. 
I suppose the bearded knight had been dining on 
pumpernickel and beer so as to secure local color for 
his oration. Then he patted New York on the back 
for being so lucky as to secure such a catch as Sir 
Harris, and left the stage followed by jeering laughter, 
He evidently fancies New York is provincial, like 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. The band was not in the best of 
form and the audience gabbled continuously. It was 
a most dispiriting evening. 


The score is the work of a scholar and a poet; the 
book as naive as the orchestra is complex ; the story 
one that should engage the hearts of old and young 
children. Yet, seen through the mists of a mediocre 
interpretation, Humperdinck’s fairy opera does not 
impress me as anything more than a genial composi- 
tion. There are absolutely lacking distinction, indi- 
viduality, originality and melodic invention. Indeed. 
Humperdinck can only speak in the orchestral idiom 
of Richard Wagner. There are a score of young 
composers in Europe and America who have mas- 
tered this same idiom. But they have chosen to em- 
ploy it in the description of the heroic, the tragic, the 
epical. That the Wagner language could be made 
pliant enough to sing lullabies and croon weird 
witches’ thoughts—that no one seemed to have sus- 
pected. To have discovered this, even in a joking 
manner, is Humperdinck’s claim, and that he has 
most admirably developed the idea cannot be gain- 


said. 7 
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The prelude is an interesting bit of writing, full of 
color, a mosaic ; yet Die Meistersinger would sing in 
my head asI listened. The Witches’ Ride, which 
was spoiled by the conversational fury of the audi- 
ence, hits off the gingerbread witch capitally. She 


is an awful old wretch, but not too awful. You feel 
that the composer could have made her more sinis- 
ter, but then the grotesque would have vanished. 
And did you listen to the beldame of the broomstick 
as she sang and pranced about during her solo? 
Jolly good music that ! 

The prayer is plaintive, the valse-like movement 
most inspiriting and Strauss-like, and the woodcut- 
ters’ song rudely effective. 

The songs of the Sandman and Dewman are smooth- 
ly written lyrics, but after all the orchestra captures 
the good things of the opera. 

The cuckoo episode is wholly charming. The char- 
acterization of the children is well indicated, but I 
somehow doubt if, American children are naive 
enough to enjoy the musical make-believe. To thor- 
oughly enjoy Hansel and Gretel you must be seventy- 
three, toothless, a hater of childhood and separated 
from your third wife. Then the glamour of the old 
world woodland will seize upon your senile senses. 
Those golden hunting horns, tremulous with romance; 
the eager cries of the ragged pair, the sweet, weary 
wanderings, the crystal questionings of youth, the 
greediness and selfishness, the witch, the ginger- 
bread, the oven, the other gingerbreads that live in 
half baked somnolence—all this stirs you to your 
marrow. Your cough, and perhaps a tear—acid, re- 
morseless—forces itself into the world as the stray- 
ing two darlings sing, ‘‘ When at night I go to sleep, 
fourteen angels watch do keep.” Then you fall 
a-dreaming, and perhaps—and perhaps a child’s face 
blurs the stage for a moment! 

Ah! potent memories these, that Humperdinck, 
the man with the broken back name, can evoke. 
But then you must be old and alone in the world. 

Presently the angels come into view, and you count 
them ; the prayer suggests that. 

“Twenty-four. Pshaw! Thisis all childish folly.” 
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And then you go to Shanley’s across the street and 
eat crab salad. 


Modjeska returns to us, perfect, serene and satis- 
fying. Iimagine that Mary Stuart is her most con- 
genial réle. In the fine old play of Schiller she moves 
a true queen, a noble, sympathetic figure. 

Does any modern play give you such a thrill as 
does unhappy Mary when she walks with stately step 
to her death? I faintly remember Ristori, but I am 
sure that Italian actress with her old-fashioned 
methods was bombastic compared to the sweet, re- 
signed simplicity of Modjeska, 

I suppose Mr. Froude did lay on the colors too thick 
in drawing the Stuart woman's character. But far, 
far better his fierce, lustful queen, the woman who 
loved Bothwell, Rissio, Chastelard, Douglass, who 
loved lovers, and not idiots such as Darnley, the 
woman who hated her bastard cousin, and upon whose 
head England’s crown might have rested—far better, 
I say, this unscrupulous beauty than the tepid, vindi- 
eated, colorless creature of Meline, 

Elizabeth was no better than she should have 
been, neither was Mary Stuart. They bred women 
with blood in their veins in those days. To have loved 
was living. Is itany wonder that Schiller and Swin- 
burne were able to make so much of these women? 


* 
+ * 


The German poet puts in the mouth of his Scottish 
queen a confession of hot blooded imprudences, while 
Swinburne impetuously leaps the barriers of histori- 
cal accuracy, and paints with fiery pigments a lithe, 
lustful woman, white throated, with a saint's face, a 
very serpent in lies. John Knox—so well named— 
the man that ‘‘ did knock so rudely at mine heart” of 
this Gaelic cockatrice ; John Knox, austere, hypocrit- 
ical, a religious murderer, saw in Mary Stuart one of 


hell’s harlots, and he told her this in her very teeth. 


Modjeska's Mary is lovable, never vicious, and she 
wrings unwilling tears from you as she bids her 
faithful retinue farewell. 

What a picture she makes! What tact ; what an 
absence of sentimentality! Dear artist! do not bid 
us yet farewell. Your figure, in a day without ideals, 
stands white-robed and as pure as your /sade//a. 

O Kehrt zuruck du Kuehne Sanger. 


* 
* * 


The slow music of Schiller was not altogether well 
chanted by Modjeska’s company. The time is indeed 
out of joint for the classics. 


* ~ 


How cooling, how refreshing is the sweet art of 
Helena Modjeska ! 

And how does she keep her youth? Art must be 
an admirable prophylactic against grim old age, In 
Magda at the Fifth avenue, last spring a year, this 
Polish charmer taught us the presumption of craning 
adolescence on our boards. 

A great realist is Modjeska,I cried. Indeed, she 
had the realistic touch before the new crew dreamed 
of its existence. Marvelous woman! She played 
Rosalind, and the murmuring music of Shakespeare's 
woodland symphony enthralled us as never before. 
She is Magda, a modern thing, vicious in tone, acidly 
voluptuous, full of fierce moods of rebellion, and 
then I see the chaste nun /sadel/a, with sweetly 
folded conventual hands and the halo of purity float- 
ing. Her voice grave, nocturnal and full of unsaid 
religious fervors. 

Aye, chastity is easy for this /sadella. Did you 
mark the dawning horror on her face when C/audio 
begged for life, screamed at death and vomited fear, 
ghastly, grewsome, macabre fear? 

No, /sabella, the ice maiden, the one woman on 
earth who was pure as ice and as chase as snow, yet 
on whom calumny could set no darkling seal. This 
Jsabella is not a vital figure. She leaves an after 
glow in the imagination, as does one of Rossetti’s 
faint, fair damosels. But when /sade//la leaned on 
the bar of heaven and looked down on this earth—a 
fluttering feather of fire floating in a gulf of harsh 
profundity, the bar was not warmed by her pressure ; 
it congealed rather. 

Modjeska gave us this /sade//a. She loved her life, 
her brother's life, but that exquisite abstraction 
which the world calls chastity better than all these. 
She is a saint, framed by bawds. 


a 


Measure for Measure has asmack of the contem- 


coarse: It tilts at hypocrisy, and the sort of hypoc- 
tisy which now rages and barks in our metropolis. 
Mrs. Ormiston Chant should go to the Garrick 
Theatre and see Measure for Measure. 
She might sing another tune. 


* 
” * 


Beaumont Smith was a graceful picture as the 
graceless, fantastic Lucio, a sort of Osric—a water fly 
that buzzed loudly in the index. 

John Land and W. S. Hart were well cast asthe 
Duke and Angelo, and Robert McWade, the tapster, 
seemed a thing of yesterday. 

Never prate to me of Sudermann, Nordmann or the 
test of the veristic crew. Here is realism with a 
vengeance. 

Naughty houses, quoth you. 
your modern palaverers after Shakespeare. 
the only realist, after all. 


- 
* + 


Amelie Rives’ divorce was not as much of a shock 
to me as the news of Edgar Saltus’ remarriage. 

This is pretty consistency for you. 

The Prose Pessimist of the Manhattan Club preaches 
against matrimony. He hurls at theeffete institution 
beautiful verbal brickbats. The world is married, 
ergo the world is marred, Alas! handsome preacher, 
thy artistic diatribes but attracted woman, lovely, 
curious woman. 

And Edgar married the most persistent Eve, 


© 
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A great throbbing epic or the stage is the last resort 
of Amelie the Sang Singer. 


* 
* * 


Of course Cora Potter did not say all the silly things 
put in her mouth by several idealists of the news- 
paper profession. We should be by rights realists, 
seeing stern truth with half an eye. Yet ninety-nine 
newsmen are poets in embryo, are gifted with great 
glowing imaginations, and the immitigable splendor 
of their gaze is maddening. 


I'll have none of 
He is 


Helene Hastreiter’s arrival the other day was 
barely noticed, yet a few years ago she was on the 
crest of the operatic wave. In Mrs. Thurber’s 
National Opera Company Hastreiter was a power, 
sharing honors with pretty Emma Juch. But that 
didn't last long, and the contralto went to Italy, 
where she has been for the last eight or nine years. 
Her best work was in Orfeo. 


* 
- * 


The name of Juch is still a power. If this musical 
artist chose to leave private life—she is Frank Well- 
man’s wife—she would find lots to do on the concert 
stage. T 

I spoke to her cousin, the tall, stately, blond Aman- 
da Fabbris yesterday. Why the Fabbris left the high 
opera stage I know not. She made a big impression 
in Erminie with Francis Wilson. Do you remember 
the gasp of admiration that burst from the first night 
audience at the Broadway several seasons ago? Fab- 
bris was simply stunning. 

I asked her if she could be tempted back to the 
glare and tinselofcomic opera. She looked daringly 
demure, 

‘Try me,” she coyly answered. 

Operetta needs such artists as Fabbris. 


What a surprise for many was the rich, velvety 
contralto of Maud Adams. This witching girl should 
study singing. Her tone production in speaking is 
tather throaty. She is musical, only I wish that she 
would not sing Tosti’s Good-by. It brings such mem- 
ories of sloppy drawingroom singing. I mean sloppy 
singing in drawing rooms, of course. Now, if Miss 
Adams had sung once or twice in That Impudent 
Young Couple the fate of that greased lightning 
dramatic anecdote might have been different. 

I earnestly advise Miss Adams to study singing. 
Good contralto voices are scarce, and combined with 
her delightful acting she would be irresistible, 


* 
* * 


Walter Damrosch can turn on the tap of a tun of 
musical memories when in the right mood key. I 
got him talking about Liszt, Wagner, Von Biilow and 
Rubinstein a week ago. 

When a mere lad Walter went to Weimar. He 
called on Liszt of course, for he bore aletter of intro- 
duction from Liszt’s old comrade, Leopold Damrosch, 


he called on Goethe, years before, Walter came 
nearly praising the plums on the road from Jena to 
Weimar. In fact, he did worse. Liszt, who was 
most cordial, asked him how long he intended re- 
maining in the modern Athens. 

“To-morrow,” said Walter, his eyes beaming with 
Wagneritis, ‘‘I go to Bayreuth.” 

Liszt at once became gelid. 

You know there was near the close of their careers 
a slight coolness between Liszt and Wagner. Liszt 
felt that he was completely o’ershadowed by the man 
he befriended, and I imagine that Wagner put on 
more airs in his daily life than he did in Parsifal. At 
all events Liszt felt sore, and young Damrosch (he 
will be young Damrosch until he is a centenarian, I 
suppose) was made to feel the frost in the atmos- 
phere. So strenuous became the suspense that Wal- 
ter wept and Liszt relented. The Jove of the Key- 
board felt nettled because one came 3,000 miles only 
to hear Parsifal, while he——! 

Of course all was explained, and a love feast fortwo 
pianos ensued. Walter went to Weimar, saw Wag- 
ner and lived, heard Wagner and rejoiced. 

= 
* * 

I have often wondered why Rubinstein acted so 
bitterly in the Wagner matter. I have been toldon ex- 
cellent authority that the great Russian pianist and 
composer was an ardent admirer of Cosima’s before 
she left Von Biilow. As usual, the petticoatis might- 


ier than the sword. 
* 
” * 


Mr. Damrosch insists that Von Biilow has been, is, 
a much misrepresented man. The fiery little virtuoso 
spent a loveless childhood that embittered his na- 
turally acidulous temperament. Then, too, his mar- 
riage was not calculated to make him an optimist. He 
would often tell his New York pupil what a lucky 
young fellow he was—rich in a loving father and 
mother and all the world before him. Since those 
days Mr. Damrosch has been still luckier. In fact 
his latest piece of luck but only recently arrived—a 
new woman indeed ! 

* + 

Perhaps we have all been too harsh in our judg- 
ments of the eccentricities of Von Biilow. He hada 
wonderful intellect. Those who knew say that his 
heart was equally as large. 


7. 
ao - 


But Cosima Wagner, the daughter of a greai pian- 
ist, a gifted writer, what magnetism she had for 
musicians! Wagner, Rubinstein and Von Biilow— 
the last shall be first, so is it writ. 








A Gallo-Roman Theatre.—A Gallo-Roman thea- 
tre with the classic ve/um is to be erected in the Arena of 
the Rue Murger, Paris. It will open with an historical and 
lyrical drama, Czesar’s Romans in Gaul, in five acts and 
seven tableaux, music by Fisset. 

Music in Copenhagen.—Some time ago the com- 
mittee of the Women's Exhibition in the Danish capital in- 
vited Scandinavian lady composers to compete for prizes to 
be awarded for the best written cantata for soli and 
choruses, with piano accompaniment; also for a violin 
suite, and some choruses for female voices. In this com- 
petition the Swedish ladies carried off the honors, The 


-jury, which consisted of the Danish musicians Neruda, 


Bendix and Lange-Miiller, decided to divide equally the 
prize for the cantata between the Swedish composer N. 
Lago and the Danish composer Madame Elizabeth Meyer. 
None of the five violin suites sent in for competition were 
considered worthy of a prize, but the Swedish musician 
Miss Valborg Aulin carried off the third prize for the best 
written choruses for female voices, with piano accompani- 
ments. 

A unique concert was given on September 5 in Copen- 
hagen under the auspices of the Women’s Exhibition. At 
this musical entertainment only works by Scandinavian 
lady composers were performed by members of the fair 
sex. The concert opened with a string quartet in four 
movements, composed by Elfrida Andrée. The perform- 
ance of the quartet by Mesdames Ida Koppel, Anna Tryde, 
Kamma Christophersen and Agga Fritsche left something 
to be desired. Andante and finale, from a violin suite, by 
the Norwegian composer, Mme, Betzy Holmberg, and a 
melodious berceuse by N. Lago were magnificently played 
by Miss Ingeborg Magnus, a Danish violinist. 

Songs by the Danish composers Mesdames F. Palmer, 
Chr, Olsen, Johanne Fenger and Tekla Griebel were well 
given by Mrs. Marie English and Miss M. Thomsen. ’ This 
enjoyable concert concluded with the three prize choruses 
for female voices, admirably composed by Miss Valborg 
Aulin and capitally performed by a ladies’ choir under the 
baton of Miss Fanny Gaetje. 

Miss Valborg Aulin’s three choruses for femaie voices 
will also be given this winter at one of the Philharmonic 








poraneous. It is wonderfully vulgar, charmingly 








now gathered to his forefathers. Like Heine, when 


concerts in Copenhagen.— Musical News. 
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Study of Music at Yale. 

HE School of Music of Yale University has just 

begun its second year. There is a largely increased 
attendance, the courses offered are larger than before, and 
the corps of instructors has been augmented by the addi- 
tion of Harry B. Jepson of this city, of the class of '93, in 
the academic department, as instructor in organ playing. 
The other instructors are retained. 

Prof. Samuel S. Sanford, of Bridgeport, continues with 
the work of applied music, Horatio W. Parker is the Bat- 
tell professor of the theory of music, and Herr Isador 
Troostwyk the instructor in violin playing. The number 
of pupils in the department of Professor Parker has in- 
creased from twenty-five to sixty in the last year. The 
increased attendance has created such ademand upon Pro- 
fessor Parker's time that he is compelled to turn away 
applicants frequently and to receive only the best talent 
which applies for admission to the department. Professor 
Parker offers six courses, including work in harmony, 
counterpoint, free and strict composition, orchestration and 
history of music. 

Any student who now completes four years’ study with 
distinction will be recommended for the degree of bachelor 
of music. Continued study and proficiency in music will 
result in the acquisition of the degree of doctor of music. 

The symphony orchestra organized last winter will be 
reorganized this year. Rehearsals have already begun. 
The directors of the music department have decided to 
give four concerts this winter. The usual course of cham- 
ber concerts will be given, and they will be greatly en- 
larged in scope. They will number six, and the Kniese] 
Quartet will form the basis of the concerts. They will 
take place Tuesday nights in North Sheffield Hall, begin- 
ning about the middle of next month. 

The membership of the department of applied music was 
twenty-two last year; this year there are already over 
forty students registered in it. All of the pupils of Profes- 
sor Sanford have to work with Professor Parker. 

The faculty of the university has expressed itself as de- 
lighted with the result shown in the department of music, 
and a movement is on foot to allow a certificate of pro- 
ficiency in music to the graduates of the course. The cer- 
tificate, while not exactly a diploma, will bear the stamp of 
the university in case the faculty decides to issue it. 

The pupils of Herr Troostwyk have also increased in 
number during the present year, and his department of in- 
struction on the violin, which is thought to be the first of 
its kind in this country, is successful.— 7zmes. 








Mrs. Katharine Fisk. 
HE readers of this paper, both English and 
American, will be glad to hear of the success of Mrs. 
Katharine Fisk at the Gloucester Festival, England, last 
month. Her magnificent contralto voice and the intelli- 
gence displayed in her singing at once won for her the 
highest esteem of the large gathering of musical amateurs, 
and from now on she is bound to be a great festival 
favorite, 

Since her success at Gloucester Mrs. Fisk has already 
booked a large number of important engagements. Among 
these might be mentioned The Messiah and Stabat Mater 
in London, Saint-Saéns’ Samson in Manchester and a num- 
ber of other important works. Following are quoted sev- 
eral current notices in the press regarding her work at the 
Three Choirs Festival. 

The festival début of Mrs. Katharine Fisk was another 
noteworthy event. Mrs. Fisk sang in Gloucester last 
spring, and made the favorable impression inseparable 


from her fine contralto voice and cultivated style. Last 
evening an early appearance compelled her to face the dis- 


advantage entailed by fuss and commotion due to late. 


arrivals, But those who could hear without distraction 
recognized an artist of no common order, one richly en- 
dowed with natural advantages and the results of patient 
culture. Her songs were Beethoven’s Creation’s Hymn 
and Goring Thomas’ A Summer Night—widely contrasted 
pieces, but each lying easily within the singer’s means.— 
Daily Telegraph. 

This was followed by the same composer's Creation’s 
Hymn and Goring Thomas’ favored A Summer Night, two 
songs differing as widely in character as well could be, 
but both serving to advantageously display the exception- 
ally fine and highly cultivated voice of Mrs. Katharine 
Fisk.—Morning Post. : 

The vocalists included Mrs. Katharine Fisk, whose fine 
voice and finished style made not a few among the large 
audience regret that it was her only appearance during the 
festival.— Queen. 

Mrs. Katharine Fisk, an American songstress, sang 
Creation’s Hymn in such good voice and style that it is 
certain she will gain, like her fellow countryman, Mr. Bis 
pham, a high reputation on this side of the Atlantic.—Che/- 
tenham Examiner. 

Mrs. Katharine Fisk, the American contralto, had in- 
sured for herself a favorable reception by her singing at 
the last concert of the Gloucester Choral Society. She isa 
lady of great personal attractions, enhanced on this 
occasion by a superb costume of white satin and gold. 
Her rich, full voice, under perfect command, was heard to 
great advantage in Beethoven's devotional hymn and in 
the sweet languorous melody of Goring Thomas’ passionate 
love song, A Summer Night. She simply charmed the 
audience, and proved herself an accomplished vocalist of 
varied and most attractive powers.—Gloucester Journal. 








First AColian Recital. 
SEASON 1895-6. 


HE first Molian recital of the season will be 

given in the Exhibition Hall in the olian Building, 

18 West Twenty-third street, Saturday, October 19, 1895, 

at 3 p.M., the following artists participating : Soprano, 

Miss Mary Bingham ; violinist, Sefior Rafael Diaz Alber- 

tini; pianist, Prof. Fermin Toledo ; Avolian conductor and 
accompanist, Mr. Vincento Toledo. 

The program explains certain features of the perform- 
ance which must necessarily be of great interest to musi- 
cians. A Farrand & Votey pipe organ, a vocalion, a Stein- 
way grand piano and a Merrill upright piano are to be used 


at these recitals. 
PROGRAM. 


Overture, Tannhduser 
Zolian Pij e Organ. 

In playing the olian pipe organ the performer is seated 
a short distance from the instrument itself, at a small cabi- 
net called a consol. The consol is connected with the 
organ by means of small electric wires inclosed in a cable 
about an inch in diameter. In the consol are stops con- 
trolling the different sets of pipes, the organ swells and a 
stop controlling thetempo. It is possible tohave the organ 
at any desired distance from the player. 


Romance étude 
Duet for two pianos. 


The performer in playing this selection is seated away 
from both instruments at the consol. The two pianos are 
connected electrically with the consol in the same manner 
as the pipe organ. The pianos are played separately and 








MAURICE STRAKOSCH’S 


TEN COMMANDMENTS OF MUSIC 


FOR THE 
Perfection, Development and Preservation of the Voice. 
Compiled and Edited by M. LE ROY. 
PRICE, POSTPAID, - ONE DOLLAR. 


Mme. Patti's sister writes: 
. ; “Paris, March 8, 1888. 

“I hereby certify that the Exercises and Explanations contained in this book are 
the ones used by my bh t. Maurice Strakosch, in teaching all of his artist 
pupils, from Adelina Patt: to Nikita.” AMALIA STRAKOSC , née PATTI, 

Certificate from LOUISA LAUW, authoress of 
**Pourteen Years with Adelina Patti"; 

“Tam pleased to testify that ‘The Ten Commandments of Music’ are recognized 
by me as being the identical exercises which I was accustomed daily to hear M 
Adelina Patti practice.” 

MINNIE HAUK writes: “Mr, Maurice Strakosch has been my instructor and to 
his excellent method I owe Ereatly the success I achieved. I can, t lore, most 
warmly recommend his ‘Ten Commandments of Music.’”’ 

THEODOR WACHTEL, the famous tenor, writes: “I heartily recommend to 
amateurs and artists alike the system of my master, Maurice Strakosch, ‘The Ten 
Commandments of Music,’ to which I am indebted for all the success I have had.” 

EMMA THURSBY aiso testifies to the “inestimable value of my dear master’s 
system, ‘The Ten Commandments of Music.’ 

CHRISTINE NILSSON acknowledges the priceless worth of her impresario's 
(Maurice Strakosch) system. 

LOUISE NIKITA writes: “To the simple, common sense system employed by 
my late master, Maurice strakosch and his successor, M. Le Roy, I shall ever be 
grateful for whatever success I have obtained in the many countries | have visited.” 

Review by the late Dr. HEUFFER, Musical Critic of the “‘ Times,” London: 

“ Brief, singularly clear and absolutely free from padding, hysiological or other- 
wise. The hints for voice cultivation and the system of daily practice compnisin, 
the ‘Ten Commandments of Music’ must be rega as the concentrated extract 
the teachings of a phenomenal'y successful master. The resuit of many years’ care- 
ful observation, they are designed not_ only for developing, but also ‘or keeping the 
vocal organs in the highest state of efficiency possible to them."’ 


Send Money or Draft in Registered Letter. 


appress: M. LE ROY, 
35 AVE. MAC-MAHON, PARIS, FRANCE. 
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together; and the tempo, the crescendo and diminuendo 
effects, together with the pedals of the pianos, are con- 
trolled by the player from his seat at the consol. It is 
possible to play any number of pianos simultaneously by 
this system, and the pianos can be at any distance from 
the performer. The action is electrical and practically 
instantaneous. All the electricity required for operating 
the pianos can be obtained from a small battery similar to 
that employed for ordinary electric bells. 

Concerto Militaire, op. 42.........ccccccccessecvccersece wectee 

Sefior Albertini. 
Violin solo accompanied by Alolian grand. 

Marche Religieuse, op. 15, No. 2.......ccececceescsseecevecs A. Guilmant 

This selection is played from one of the AZolians with 
vocalion tones. These instruments are entirely new. 
Cavatina, Queen of Sheba 

Miss Bingham. 

Soprano solo accompanied by AZolian grand. 
Concerto, E minor, Op. 11...ccccceccccseceseeees pouaas inte Seed . Chopin 
Allegro Maestoso. 

Pipe organ and pianos. 

Three instruments—the pipe organ and two pianos—are 
used in playing this number. They are all connected with 
and played from the consol, as explained above. 

Loure from third violoncello suite........+... seeeeeeees sreeeJe S. 
Grand and piano. 
Studie Valse de Chopin, op. 64, No. 1........ceeeeeee ++... M. Rosenthal 
Duet for two pianos. 

The first part of this number is played upon the olian 
grand and the upright piano. These instruments are con- 
nected electrically. The AZolian can be played alone or 
with the piano, and the piano can be played alone from the 
#£olian. The piano can also be played from the keyboard 
of the AZolian. 

Pegler ess vac cncied cbicine doa benddeeddscagviceddscdsecechsre ...P. Mascagni 

Soprano solo and violin obligato with ASolian and piano accom- 

paniment. 
Miss Bingham, Sefior Albertini and Sefior F. Toledo. 

This is the first time this work has been performed in this 
country. 

Rob Roy selections 
Pipe organ and pianos. 
Arranged with special orchestral effects. 








He May.—It would not be surprised to see Marsick | 
the violinist, conducting the second symphony concert at 
Carnegie Music Hall. 

Harris Sails Sorrowfully.—Sir Gus Harris sailed for 
England last Saturday a sadder, and, it is to be hoped, a 
wiser man. 

Kuehl-Cobb.—Mr. John Kuehl, well known to the mu- 
sical world by reason of his connection with Steinway & 
Sons, was married last Wednesday at Morristown to Miss 
Louise De Grassi Cobb, an excellent pianist and most es- 
timable young lady, Congratulations are in order. 

Mr. Ducey Thanks Organist H. B. Taylor.—The Sun 
has received this card of thanks to somebody else from the 
Rev. Thomas J. Ducey : 

St. Leo’s REcTORY, 18 EAST TWENTY-NINTH STREET, 

The story reported in the press on Saturday morning is 
false in many particulars and misleading. St. Leo’s organ 
will not be silent. St. Leo’s Church has had an organist, a 

ofessional musician, for the past four weeks. r. Tay- 
or is not the organist of St. Leo’s. Mr. Taylor is not and 
never has been a professional musician. He is an amateur, 
to whom Father Ducey has been very kind. Father Ducey 
thanks Mr. Taylor for the appreciation he has shown for 
the many kindnesses extended, and guy regrets that 
Mr. Taylor has given such strange evidence of gratitude. 

Tuomas J. Ducey. 
OCTOBER 12, 1895. 
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Saint-Saens.—M. Saint-Saéns has written the music 
for a new ballet in one act by J. L. Groze. 

New Opera.—aA new opera, the Miller of Sans Souci, 
by Otto Urbach, has been accepted at Frankfort. 

Holldack.—It is stated that Holldack, of the Berlin 
Opera House, will return to the City Theatre, Mainz. 

Concert in Berlin.—Miss Carrie Bowes, of Califor- 
nia, gives a concert to-day in the Singakademie in Berlin, 

Levi.—The report that Hermann Levi, of Bayreuth, 
had recovered seems unfounded, as it is now stated that he 
is resident in an asylum. 

Death of an Editor.—Bartholf Senff, founder and 
publisher of the Signale fir die Musthkalische Welt,died 
on September 25, aged eighty years. 

Geneva.—aAt the organ concerts at St. Peter’s, Geneva, 
M. Aimé Kling played with great success the transcription 
by Marsick of the Meditation in Massenet’s Thais. 

A New French Critic.—M. Alfred Bruneau, com- 
poser of Le Réve and L’Attaque du Moulin, has succeeded 
the late M. Charles Darcours as musical critic of the 
Figaro. 

A Prize for Opera.—The prize of 6,000 marks of- 
fered by the Prince Royal of Bavaria has produced eighty 
scores. A committee is now busy making a selection, 
which will be published November 1. 

Italian Operettas.—New operettas are, at Sesto 
Fiorentino, Don Pasticcio, by O. Morandi, with success ; 
at Genoa, Luna di Miele, by Lauzini, with success; at 
Milan, Los Iballineros, by Achille Adorni, moderate suc- 
cess, 

Russitano.—aAn unpleasant correspondence between 
Messrs. Abbey and Grau and Signor Russitano has appeared 
in the Italian papers, which we think it needless to repro- 
duce. The result is that Russitano will not come to New 
York, 

Karisruhe.—The production of the Nibelungen te- 
tralogy at Karlsruhe has attracted brilliant audiences, 
Siegfried Wagner, who is there to attend the per- 
formances, directed a grand benefit concert at Baden- 
Baden, October 4. 

Jean de Reszke.—Jean de Reszké will have the 
part of S#egmund at the Bayreuth festival next year. Miss 
Macintyre and Miss Brema will also sing there. The festi- 
val will begin on July 19. Applications for seats have al- 
ready been received from London. 

Marteau.—Henri Marteau has recently returned to 
his home in Rheims, France, after a tour of seventy-two 
concerts in Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Finland. 
Marteau is now resting in Switzerland, and will play in 
Germany and France during the month of October. In 
November he will enter the French army for ten months’ 





service, in conformance with the lawsof his country. He 
will be free again in September, 1896, and he is now con” 
sidering two propositions for the season of 1896-7—one for 
Russia and one for the United States. 

A Strad.—Robert Mendelssohn, a banker, of Berlin, a 
member of the composer’s family, has bought a Stradivarius 
‘cello for 50,000 frs. It belonged to M. Ladenburg, of 
Frankfort, who paid 12,000 marks for it twenty years ago. 
The new purchaser is an excellent 'cellist. 

Brussels.—Joseph Dupont is arranging a series of 
popular concerts at which Willy Burmester and Busoni 
will be heard. Hans Richter will conduct one of the con- 
certs. Probably one of the programs will contain the new 
oratorio by Tinel, entitled Sainte Godelive. 

Another Strad.—yYsaye has purchased for 26,000 
francs a Stradivarius known asthe Hercules. It is of grand 
form, varnished in red amber and dated 1782, and is in 
admirable preservation. Documents establishing its au- 
thenticity accompanied its sale by Paul Notcomb. 

Mascagni’s New Opera.—Berlin, October 8.— 
Pietro Mascagni’s Silvano was produced at the New Thea- 
tre in this city to-night for the first time anywhere. Al- 
though both artists and orchestra were unsatisfactory, and 
the stage is unsuited for a proper production of the work, 
the opera was a pronounced success. Signor Mascagni 
conducted in person and received quite an ovation from the 
audience.—Sun Cadle. 

Belgian Prix de Rome.—The jury at the late com- 
petition at Brussels gave the first prize to M. Lunssens, of 
Brussels, the first second prize to M. Daneau, of Charleroi, 
the other second prize to M. Saint-Jongers, of Liége. The 
only lady who competed was Mile. Henriette Coclet, who 
unfortunately was not able to complete the instrumentation. 
The work was played before the jury and is distinguished 
by charm, expression and true sentiment. Had all con- 
ditions been complied with, she might have gained a second 
prize. 

Mannoheim.—A very pretty new opera, in one act, 
was performed for the first time at Mannheim last month, 
The work, which has been composed by a member of the 
town orchestra, Alfred Wernicke, is entitled Der Wilderer 
(The Poacher). The parts were well rendered, and the 
work achieved a great success. It was followed by another 
** premiére,” a melodrama entitled Schneefried. It has 
been adapted from Snorre’s Harald Haarfager saga. The 
music has been composed by Franz Curti, whose opera 
Erlést was performed here last year. 

Signor Tamagno IIl.—London, October 12.—A 
dispatch from Varese, Italy, announces the sudden illness 
of Signor Tamagno, the famous operatic tenor, Signor 
Tamagno, who was visiting Varese, this morning suddenly 
fell to the floor, and when picked up was found to be un- 
conscious. It was at first thought that he was suffering 
from an attack of apoplexy, but a subsequent examination 
by physicians showed his illness to be a cardiac affection. 
All of Signor Tamagno’s engagements have been cancelled 
in consequence of his illness. 


Patti Denies It.—Mme. Patti, in a letter to the 
Herald from Craig-y-Nos, says that the article printed in 
the Sunday Herald of September 8 concerning her is 
incorrect. She says that the reason she bought the Welsh 
castle was that the prominent families of Swansea and the 
neighborhood induced her to do so. She denies that she 
ever gave an entertainment for men only, and asserts that 
the ladies of the district have always been greatly in the 
majority at all her social functions. Mme. Patti also states 
that she was married to Nicolini in Wales and not in 
France. 
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41 Hmormous Success! 


Proghiera (prayer). Proghieracerayer). Preghieracrrayer). 
New Sacred Song by PIETRO MASCAGNI. 


Published in three nerve s with Violin, Organ and Harp obligato ad 
lib. HINTS ON SINGING by MANUAL GARCIA. The most prac- 
ticable, useful and reliable singing tutor yet written. 


LONDON: E. ASCHERBERG & CO. 
NEW YORK: E. SCHUBERTH & CO. 








Muscat Institutions, having regular 

weekly, somienonthis, or monthly 
receptions can have their programmes gotten 
up in a distinctive style. Prof. L. G. Parma, 
of the N. Y. German Conservatory of Music, 
has been a customer of ours for a number of 
years. A wealth of samples to select from. 


THE LOTUS PRESS 
140 W. 234 STREET, N.Y. 


The New York School of Opera and Oratorio, 


110 LEXINGTON AVENUE. 
EMILIO AGRAMONTE, Director, 











The only Special School devoted to the study of Opera and Oratorio 
in this country. 
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JACKSONVILLE. 





JACKSONVILLE, II1., October 4, 1895, 

HE most notable occurrence since my last. letter 

was the concert given on the 27th by Miss Lillian Smith, 

the blind soprano, of Davenport, Ia. The music lovers of Jack- 

sonville were much delighted with this young lady, and remem- 

bering the great difficulties she encountered when she first began 

the study of her life work in Jacksonville they turned out in 

large numbers to welcome her. Her voice is of a very sweet 

quality, and her constant work and good training show the 

effect, for if there is a point to be made she makesit. She was 
assisted by local talent. 

Miss Smith showed her great talent in the singing of the Cor- 
nelius Monotone, a most difficult piece, and followed with a light, 
“ airy nothing,” The Daily Question. 

Tindale, Brown & Co., the lessees of the Grand Opera House, 
music publishers and dealers, gave a promenade concert at their 
music rooms recently, the music being supplied by the opera 
house orchestra, under the direction of the new leader, Prof. J. 
H. Monroe. 

Shirley Gaudell has opened his studio in the Hockenhull Build- 
ing, and already he is busy with the many pupils who have en- 
gaged with him. 

The Wednesday Musical Club held their first meeting this sea- 
son on the 2d. They promise to bring several concert companies 


here this year. Bos-Cui-Jack. 
OS 


NEWARK. 


NEWARK, N, J. October 13, 1895. 
| hepa activity has seriously begun in this city. 
The Park Conservatory of Music and the College of Music 
are as enterprising in the advertisement of their work as ever, 
while the private instructors have added many new names to 
their lists of pupils for this season. There is every reason to be- 
lieve this will be a prosperous musical winter in Newark. 

The opening of Wissner Hall at 611 Broad street, opposite 

Trinity Church, has for many reasons given an added interest to 
musical advancement in this city. Mr. Colell, the manager, isa 
man of consummate tact and generous impulses ; he has thrown 
the Wissner doors open wide, and his kindness has been appre- 
ciated by those musicians who recognize in him all the elements 
of a musician and gentleman. 
. Wissner Hall in itself is a building in every way complete, 
from the splendid warerooms displaying Wissner pianos, up- 
rights and grands, to the floors above, where is found the music 
hall, rehearsal rooms and studios. A fine Wissner grand piano 
standing upon the stage in the music hallis the one recently 
used by Anton Seidl with the Seidl Society in Srooklyn. 

But few dates are left open at Wissner Hall for rehearsals of 
musical societies. ‘The Apollo Club, Gerrit Smith conductor ; 
the Ladies’ Choral Society, Ada Douglass conductor; the 
Cecilian Society, E. M. Bowman conductor; the Bloomfield 
Madrigal Society, Wenham Smith conductor, have each en- 
gaged rehearsal rooms. 

Among the private teachers who have studios in Wissner 
Music Hall are Miss Louise Hood, teacher of violin and piano ; 
Mr. Bartlett Cowan, teacher of the piano. Mr. Cowan is a pupil 
of Dr. Wm. Mason, and is an excellent teacher. Mr. J. Jerome 
Hayes has a vocal studio, as have Mabel Lindley Thompson and 
others. The Trio Class will also hold rehearsals in Wissner Hall. 
The Wissner management also talks of giving a few recitals dur- 


Telegram from Russia: 


“SEND TO ANITCHKOFF PALACE, 
ST. PETERSBURC, IMMEDIATELY, 
ONE DOZEN VIN MARIANI, FOR 
HER IMPERIAL MAJESTY, EM- 

PRESS OF RUSSIA.’’ 
Ordered by the Court Physicians. 
ordering a further sup- 


A subsequent letter. 
y of fifty bottles Vin Mariani,” pape —_ 


‘4 
PM. M. the Em _— of Russia has deriv 
greatest benefit from its use, 


VIN MARIANI 


“* The Ideal Tonic Wine.” 
Fortifies, Nourishes and Stimulates 
the Body and Brain. 

{t restores viene Energy 











Avoid Substitutions, Ask for “Vin Mariani” at a1! Druggists. 


For Suan Book with Portraits and testi- 
mony of noted Celebrities, write to 


I & CO., 62 W. 16th St., New York. 


Pants: 41 Bd. Haussmann. 
Lonpon : 289 Oxford S 


BLUMENBERG, 


VIOLONCELLO VIRTUOSO, 
112 East 18th Street, New York. 
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ing the season, anda suggestion of having the Kneisel Quartet 
has been made. 

Mr. Frank Linwood Sealy and his charming wife, who have 
been sojourning in Europe during the past summer, will open 
the season of organ recitals at the Mount Pleasant Baptist 
Church, October 18. Mr. Wm, R. Crawford, its permanent or- 
ganist, has placed his Jardine organ at Mr. Sealy’s disposal, who 
will interpret an interesting program. He will be assisted vo- 
cally at this recital by Mrs. Sealy in a répertoire of songs dainty 
and artistic. 

Miss Matta Russell, the young Newark contralto, has been en- 
gaged as soloist of the Trinity Congregational Church, Orange. 

Mr. F. A. Mollenhauer will give a soirée musicale in Wissner 
Hall Thursday evening, October 17. The program will include 
compositions for violin by Labitzky, Papini, Godard, Daube, 
Mollenhauer ; piano solos and duets by Lysberg-Meyerbeer and 
Mollenhauer, and songs by various composers. 

Miss Henrietta Wilhamina Soldan, solo soprano of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Hazleton, Pa., is a student of the voice 
in New York this season. On Thursday last she sang in Wissner 
Hall before an audience which was unanimous in its verdict as 
to the beauty of her voice, which is wonderfully rich and full in 
quality, ranging from A natural below middle C toC in alt. It 
is Miss Soldan's intention to fit herself for the profession. She 
has much native ability, and with her fine voice and many per- 
sonal attributes there seems no reason why with study she 
should not ultimately be a great success. 

While most of Newark's musicians were taking needed rest this 
summer Mr, Otto K. Schill, violinist of the Beethoven String 
Quartet, was hard at work on some special compositions, which 
will surely find a place in concert programs this season. One of 
the most beautiful and effective of these compositions, and one 
which is already being played, is a romance for violin or viola, 
with piano accompaniment. It is written in Mr. Schill’s most 
artistic style, and will prove one of the successes of this year’s 
compositions. Mr, Wm. Crawford has made a fine arrangement 
of it for the organ, which he recently played for me at a private 
recital in the Mount Pleasant Church. 

Mr. Wenham Smith will give his annual pupils’ recital in the 
Universalist Church, Wednesday evening, October 30. 

MaBEL LINDLEY THOMPSON, 


i - 


DENVER. 


Denver, Col., October 6, 1895. 

ATE summer is the chosen time for students home 

on a vacation to allow their friends to judge of their im- 
provement or otherwise. Itis really sad to think of the large 
number of them spending money supplied by generous patrons, 
who think they have discovered a Thursby or an Eames. They 
never will “get there” forthe reason that they have not the 
proper material to work with, but discovery of that fact comes 
too late. Not so, however, with Genevra Waters, violinist, who 
makes constant improvement under her teacher, George Leh- 
mann, of Chicago. Let her develop a larger tone and she will 
bear comparison with some of the well-known women players. 
She appeared at the benefit of Joe Newman, a very popular 
young man, who entertains with light songs, many of them his 
own composition. He has gone to New York to try his luck. 

The new Conservatory of Music opened September 4, and on 
the 30th the principal and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Howell, gave a 
public reception. The business outlook of the institution is 
promising. 

Mr. Wm. C. Carl, of New York, gave organ recitals here on 
the 20th and 2ist. He is so well known that criticism is unnec- 
essary. The programs were made up mostly of novelties, which 
were greatly enjoyed ; but after the Bach number one felt newly 
impressed with the fact that Johann Sebastian gives the best 
food for thought. We hope Mr. Carl will come again. 

On the 2th Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Breil, formerly of Pittsburg, 
gave a vocal recital, at which they introduced themselves to the 
Denver public. They expect to make their home here, and Mr. 
Breil has opened a studio. Mrs. Breil has a soprano voice with 
almost a Yaw range, and after plenty of good study will make a 
success. The program contained some of Mr. Breil's songs, which 
showed him very favorably as a composer. Not the least enjoy- 
able of the entertainment were the delightful accompaniments of 
Mr. Douglas. 

Mr, Ferd. Stark again has charge of the Tabor Opera House 
orchestra, and has begun a series of Sunday night concerts. 
Mrs. Sobrino has been engaged as soloist for the lion’s share of 
them. She is a drawing card, and the management has the good 
sense to know it. 

Miss Addie Lockwood, who returned from Europe two years 
ago and settled in Pueblo, finds Denver a better field for work, 
and has removed here permanently and opened a vocal studio. 

Mr. Rubin Goldmark, of New York (nephew of the famous 
Goldmark), is at present in Colorado, and will give some lectures 
on the Nibelung Tetralogy prior to the visit of the German opera 
company in January. He will probably give them in Denver 
also, 


on the operas to be performed. A petition has been sent for the 
performance of Tristan, Walkiire and Siegfried, and we have 
reason to feel it will be granted. Whatever you do, Mr. Dam- 
rosch, please don’t give us Lohengrin or Tannhéuser. We want 
something else, for a change. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sobrino and Messrs. Stoeving and Howard—in 
fact, all the wanderers—have returnedto town. Messrs. Sobrino 
and Stoeving have announced three chamber music concerts, to 
begin October 29. 

Mr. Everett H. Steele also announces three studio recitals. 
At the first he will play Sgambati’s G minor concerto, “the first 
performance in this country in accordance with the master’s in- 


terpretation”"—so says the announcement. 
C. D. SMIssAERT. 
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PITTSBURG. 


PirrssurG, Pa., September 22, 1895. 
ITTSBURG is certainly waking up to a realization 
that it must soon put on robes of metropolitan musical 
dignity. 

Already it is the most musically favored spot on Uncle Sam's 
part of the Western hemisphere, for where is there another city, 
town or hamlet on the broad acres of the domain where floats 
the stars and stripes that can boast of municipal support to art, 
as well as munificent gifts from princely givers ? 

In addition to a $2,000,000 library building and music hall, a 
$20,000 organ, a $4,000 per annum organist in the person of 
Frederic Archer ; a $20,000 subscription fund for a permanent 
orchestra; an art gallery, under the management of Mr. John 
W. Beatty, second to none in the whole land; a museum and 
academy of science, under the curatorship of Mr. Gutenberg, 
the directors have now engaged the survices of Mr. Geo. Wil- 
son to manipulate the managerial manuals of the different mu- 
sical departments. 

To readers of THe Musica Courier it is unnecessary to go 
into details to prove that Mr. Wilson is a capable man, for it is 
well known that as an organizer and program maker—as well as 
a keeper and compiler of musical records—he is undoubtedly 
without a peer, in this country at least. 

One of the members of the executive committee, in an inter- 
view, says: 

“ Pittsburg’s new musical manager has made a fine record 
already for a man not yet middle aged. His public work began 
in Boston, where in 1881 he established the Musical Year Book of 
the United States, which continued an annual until 1892, when 
he was called to the Columbian Exposition. Soon after the 
Year Book was launched Mr. Wilson undertook the preparation 
of the analytical program for the Boston Symphony Orchestra: 
He started them as an original idea, having never seen a copy of 
the program books in use in Europe. For two years the program 
was issued as a four page pamphlet; after that and until 1892, 
when Mr. Wilson removed to Chicago, it was issued as a thirty- 
six page book. For eight years in Boston he was musical critic 
of the Zvening Traveller. In 1889 he was appointed editor of 
the Boston A/usical Herald, which paper he bought in 1890 and 
conducted until pressure of other work compelled him to give 
it up. 

‘In December, 1891, Mr. Wilson was appointed secretary of the 
Bureau of Music of the Columbian Exposition, his particular 
sponsors for the position being the late George William Curtis 
and Henry L. Higginson, Esq., of Boston. The appointment 
was heartily approved by Theodore Thomas, musical director. 
Mr. Wilson allowed himself to be absorbed in exposition work to 
the sacrifice of all personal interests. His duties comprised the 
entire business management of the bureau, and the magnitude 
and scope of the musical plan of the exposition, involving an 
appropriation of over $500,000, are now matters of history. Mr. 
Wilson was obliged to visit Europe in the spring of 1892, where 
he personally met the great men of the period in music—Verdi, 
Gounod, Brahms, Saint-Saéns, Massenet, Dvorak, Rubinstein, 
Tschaikowsky, &c. Relinquishing his exposition work in April, 
1894, Mr. Wilson was immediately appointed secretary and busi- 
ness manager of the Chicago Orchestra, Theodore Thomas con- 
ductor, which post he resigned last June, upon purely personal 
grounds, after the most successful season the orchestra has yet 
experienced.” 

That Pittsburg has secured such a business manager for these 
epoch-making enterprises is of importance second only to the 
brilliant musical leadership already secured. The names of 
Archer and Wilson are known throughout the musical world 
better than any others available for the same work. Those 
names tell everyone at a glance that Pittsburg is establishing her 
new music plant upon a basis that commands respect and assures 
success. 

A great deal of credit is due to W. N. Frew, chairman of board 
of trustees of the Carnegie Library and Music Hall for the new 
order of things. 

Pittsburg is not only manufacturing the structural iron and 
steel for colossal buildings, bridges, railroads and battle ships, 
but is forging her way into prominence as an art centre. With a 
few yearsof such progress the magnetic needle of artistic pro- 





pensities will be attracted by the art possessions of Pittsburg in 





as great a magnitude as are the commercial interests of the world 
to her metallic products. 

The collaborative operatic work of Victor Herbert and Harry 
B. Smith, The Wizard of the Nile, was given in this city leat 
week at the beautiful Alvin Theatre. 

The story of the Wizard of the Nile tells of the adventures of 
a Persian prestidigitateur, one Atdosh, who came to Egypt when 
Ptolemy the 'steenth and father of Cleopatra was in power. 
About the time A7iéosh strikes the country they are suffering 
from an unusual drought. The Nile has neglected to overflow 
its banks, and on account of this the king intends killing off the 
population. Xisosh, who impudently seats himself in the 
sedan chair of the fair C/eopatra, is carried to court, and 
for this act is about to be beheaded. Not having made prepara- 
tions for ‘shuffling off this mortal coil” he tells his executioner 
that if they kill him the secret of rain making is also killed. Being 
convinced that he can give them what they want iis life is 
spared. By the timely arrival of a cloudburst the land is inun- 
dated, and Aiéosh, together with the entire population, is saved. 
For this rain making invention A7zéosh is promised a royalty in 
the form of the hand in marriage of C/eopfatra. His reign with 
royalty, however, overflowed him with as much trouble as did 
the rain of his own making the banks of the Nile. 

No doubt Mr. Smith’s contract was to produce an Egyptian 
work with only one obelisk, of which the four sides of the pointed 
pillar must contain the fun provoking hieroglyphics for Frank 
Daniels to decipher. 

If this was the contract, the author did well for Frank; but 
the other stars, alas ! have no opportunity to shine. 

Fancy such artists as Dorothy Morton and Mary Palmer with 
absolutely nothing to do but walk on and off the stage with 
little more prominence than one of the chorus, Mr. Louis Cassa- 
vant has an excellent voice, but, like the others mentioned, had 
no opportunity for its display. 

Mr. Herbert, in his part of the work, has made much of the 
opportunity for Oriental coloring. He has clothed the book with 
fabrics of the most graceful style of adornment. Mr. Herbert 
writes so musicianly, exhibiting some dramatic style, that I 
would suggest he try his hand at grand opera. 

Among the most striking musical numbers are the Malin 
Serenade, which is in the second act, and the Starlight Quintet. 

Simeon BIssELL. 





Mme. Inverni.—Mme. Inverni, a Scotch singer of re- 
nown, who is to appear in this country in concerts, has ar- 
rived from Europe. 

Patti Well.—Mme. Patti, who was ill at Birmingham, 
England, recovered completely and sang at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne last night. 

Coronaro.—Benvenuto Coronaro, the composer, who 
is now thirty-two years old, appeared as a pianist at eight 
years of age; at nine he was organist of Santa Cecilia, at 
Vicenza; at thirteen he directed a production of the Bar- 
ber of Seville at Arzignano, and was conductor of the the- 
atre at Marosteca; at fifteen he was chorus master, and 
conducted the chorus of his brother's operas ; at sixteen he 
entered the conservatory at Bologna, where he took the first 
prizes and composed a Georgian symphony and a cantata. 
After giving piano concerts at Cannes, Paris and Monte 
Carlo he took the Sonzogno prize with his one act opera 
Festa a Marina. 

Miss Slater’s Success.—Emilio Ricordi in the Ga- 
zetta Musicale} di Milano says: ‘ Miss J. E, Slater, so 
prano, endowed with an exquisitely beautiful, sympathetic 
voice, sang magnificently, leaving nothing to be desired. 
She is a soloist whom we would fain keep with us.” 

At the Bach celebration at Florence, Italy, Miss Slater 
was the soprano soloist and achieved a notable success, 

La Nazione, the leading journal of Florence, in an arti- 
cle devoted to the festival, mentions at great length the 
splendor of the occasion and the royalty in attendance, 
both foreign and resident. In speaking of the music it 
says: 

‘In the vocal part of the program, Miss J. E. Slater, as 
the soprano of the occasion, greatly distinguished herself. 
Miss Slater was enthusiastically received and was raptur- 
ously applauded in the Aria per soprano. For her artistic 
rendition of this magnificent music, Miss Slater received 


many special honors. 
As the soloist of the Rossini centenary celebration Miss 
Slater was honored with a diploma and medal. 


FRANK DATSIROSCH’S 


Sight Singing Classes for Ladies, 
At CARNEGIE HALL. 
Two Lessons Weekly. TERMS, $25.00 PER SEASON, 
SEND FoR CIRCULAR. 








Walter Damrosch will give some morning lectures while here 











Mr. N. VERT’S 
Musical Arrangements: 


Madame AI BANI’s tours of Great Britain, Canada 
and America. 

MEISTER GLEE SINGERS’ tour of the provinces. 

Senor SARASATE’S provincial tour and season of 
concerts in London. 

Dr. RIcuTER’s tour of Great Britain, with full 
London orchestra, and series of London con- 
cer.s, 

Mr. GEORGE GROSSMITH’s tour of the provinces 
and Canadian and American tour in 1896. 

Mile. ANTOINETTE TREBELUI’S tours of South 
Africa, Australia, Canada and United States. 

WOLFF MUSICAL UNION and KNEISEL QUARTET 
(of Boston) series of Summer concerts, 1496, 


N. VERT, 6 Cork Street, London, W. 





M. LE ROY’S 


European and Continental Concert and Opera Bureau, 
35 Avenue Mac Mahon, Paris, France. 


Artistic tours arranged and conducted. En- 
gagements negotiated for artists in England, 
Germany, Austria, France, Holland, Be gium, 
Switzerland, Hungary, Scandinavia (Denmark, 
Sweden and Norway), Poland, Russia, Finland 
Central Asia, East and West Siberia. Italy an 
Spain. Send photograph, brief biographical 
sketch, personal desc: iption and some of your —- 
criticisms. Registration fee of $10 includes 
cost of eae 26 Pe press notices into three lan- 
guages and fine zinco-photo reproduction of por- 
trait on circular, and ¢ also mail distribution. nd 

money or draft in registered letter only. All 
communications must be addressed to 


M. Le Roy, 35 Avenue Mac Mahon, Paris, France. 





THE MUSICAL STANDARD. 
A Weexty Newsparer ror Musicians. Established 1862, 
—_ to 72 Columns 186. Only Inde- 
pendent Musical voi in Great Britain. 

ONE PENNY W at Aby t, 2d. 

Annual aye pom (En, lana) ; hal yeasty, Ss. 3d.; 

abroad, 8s 9d per re saiak "STANDARD 
traits on separ: plate pager of musician o the day; gives 
full page Tgetrations ° itsh and arden organs 5 gives 
anthems, yoo music, om aa a oe i. 94 
a as its own specia cose ents | in all parts 
the world. Office: 185 Fleet St., London, England. 
THE MusicaL STANDAKD has other interesting features = 
numerous to mention, Send 5 cents for a copy and judge for 
yourself, 





CONCERT DIRECTION 


DANIEL MAYER, 


THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 


Representing the World’s Greatest Artists, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 





SOLE AGENT FOR MR. PADEREWSKI. 


224 REGENT ST., LONDON W. 


A, B, C. Code. Cables: “Liszt, London.” 
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N or about October -1, by special arrangement made with THe Musicat Courier, I will have a full page devoted to 
matters of interest in the musical world appertaining principally to the artists under my direct management, not 
however excluding others. This is quite an important move, as by an agreement with a syndicate of the leading pagers 


in the United States, these notices will be copied simultaneously in the Sunday editions of the large newspapers in all parts of the 


country, as their musical editors will have THz Musica, Cotrier sent to them every week, calling special attention to the musical 


items. They will also be mailed weekly to all the Conductors, Musical Societies and Music Festival Committees. This will afford 


an opportunity to our best artists to gain publicity in the right direction, these notices being circulated through a news medium 


having a weekly circulation of over 15,000 copies. 


Arrangements can be made by direct application to 


HENRY WOLFSOHN, 131 East 17th Street, New York. 





Miss LAURA BURMAN, 


» SOPRANO, 


with great success 
jin England, France and America, 
available for Concerts, Festivals, 
j&c. Address 


Concert Direction of 
DANIEL MAYER, 
224 Regent Street, London, W., 
Or Wolfsohn’s 
Musical Bureau, 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 


ave V ANDERVEER-GREEN 


- England’s Eminent Contralto, 
— salememmattentie eo al 


i) Who has sun 











The past two years has sung for the principal societies and 
musical events in England, Wales, Scotland and Irelard. 


In America, 1895-96, 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, FESTIVALS. 


WOLFSOHN'S MUSICAL BUREA 131 E. 17th St., 





NEW YORK. 
FANNIE 


BLOOMFIELD 
EISLER, 


The Great 
Pianist. 
First Season in 
{ America 
after her 
‘s EUROPEAN 
% TRIUMPHS 
: Sole 
Management : 
WOLFSOHN’S 
MUSICAL 
BUREAU, 
NEW YORK. 
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131 East 17th Street, 





CLEMENTINE 


DeVere-daplo 


IN AMERICA. 


SEASON 1895-96. 


Concerts, Oratorio, &c. 


FOR TERMS, DATES, ETC., ADDRESS: 


WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 


131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


ONDRICEK 


>»  World-Renowned 
> Violinist. 


— IN AMERICA, 
SEASON 1895-96, 


under the sole direction 
of the 


WOLPSOHN'S 
MUSICAL BUREAU 
131 E. 17th St., 

NEW VORK. 


First American appear- 
ance, New York Philhar- 
monic Society, Novem- 
ber 16, 1895. 




















MR. and MRS, GEORG 


HENSCHEL 


IN AMERICA 
During April and May, 1896. 








First production of GEORG HENSCHEL’s phenomenally successful 


STABAT MATER 


under the composer’s personal direction. Also in 


SONC RECITALS. 


For particulars address 


WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL. BUREAU, 
131 E. 17th Street, New York. 

















MISSES SCHAFER and MILLER, 


Ensemble Pianists; Concerts and Recitals. 


For terms and other particulars address 
WOLFSOHN’S FMUSICAL BUREAU, 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 





MRS. ELENE 


EATON, 


AMERICAN DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Principal of the Royal Albert 
Hail, Crystal Palace, London 
Symphony, Sims Reeves’ Fare- 
well Concerts in London ; Liver- 
pool Philharmonic, Manchester 
Orchestral; also of the Handel 
and Haydr Society and Boston 
Symphony, Montreal Festival and 
Baltimore Oratorio Society Con- 
certs. 
Fort terms, dates, &c., address 


THE HENRY WOLFSOHN 
MUSICAL BUREAU, 


18 EAST 17th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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Tees M. Steinert & Sons Company, of Boston, has 
taken the agency for the Pease piano. 


or 

R. WM. H. POOLE, of the Poole & Stuart piano 
manufacturing firm, of Boston, was in town last 
week. The firm isin receipt of orders that will en- 
sure continued work for weeks to come. It is very 
probable that some change will be made in the de- 
tails of the business within the next few weeks, due 
announcement of which will be made in these 

columns. 


ad 
HE agency for the Kranich & Bach pianos in the 
State of Georgia isheld by the Estey Organ Com- 
pany, of Atlanta. The latter firm is doing a fine 
business with these instruments. The Kranich & 
Bach piano is well and favorably known throughout 
that section, having been sold there for many years, 
and the reputation which has been established makes 
the name almost a household word. 
o- 
USINESS with the B. Shoninger Company is mov- 
ing along on lines that are gratifying in every 
sense of the word tothe house. Mr. Charles Sisson, 
of the firm, returned last week from atrip through 
New York State, and he did good business in high 
priced instruments ; in fact, Mr. Sisson reports that 
all along the trip the demand was nearly always for 
the more costly cased Shoninger pianos. Mr. 
Sisson will soon start on a trip through Pennsylvania. 
oT 
HE younger members of the piano manufacturing 
business should follow the example of Theo. 
P. Brown, of the Brown & Simpson Company, of 
Worcester, and make a close study of the intricate 
scientific details of piano construction to apply them 
practically. Mr. Brown is one of the few young men 
who has devoted himself to acoustics, to scale work 
and to tone production, and he is to-day an authority 
on these subjects. Outside of the pleasure and gratifi- 
cation the consciousness of this knowledge brings 
with it, it is of the greatest moment in its usefulness 
as applied to the business itself, and Mr. Brown long 
since discovered this. 
aad 
HERE has been no difficulty in getting ample dis- 
count of good, available paper thus far this fall. 
The trouble has been with the paper, which has 
too repeatedly been renewal paper. Original paper 
has been accepted without much delay. Regarding 
renewal paper it appears that it has been too plen- 
tiful, taking into consideration particularly the early 
fallseason in which it was requested, but thisis due 
to the periods of settlement earlier in the year and 
the fact that many dealers paid out their cash for 
shoddy $75 boxes, instead of accumulating cash to 
meet their legitimate maturing bills payable. The 
competition of the medium houses will, however, al- 
ways enable the dealer to escape any punishment 
for such a breach of faith as is involved in paying 
cash to the box maker, instead of meeting the piano 
maker's claims, 





MONG trade men in town last week was Mr. 
George J. Dowling, of the Briggs Piano Com- 
pany. He had been visiting the Central States and 
reported a fair trade. Mr. Furbush, of the Briggs 
Company, may reach Boston from his Western trip 
this week. 
oF 
HE MUSICAL COURIER acknowledges, with 
thanks, the receipt of an invitation to the senior 
editor from the Chicago Music Trade Association to 
attend, as a guest, the Fourteenth Meeting and Ban- 
quet of the Association, to be held at the Chicago 
Auditorium on Saturday evening, October 26. The 
Chicago Association has always been exceedingly 
courteous in its attitude toward the whole trade 
press. 
aad 
HE Philadelphia 7Zimes recently offered ‘‘ one of 
the finest upright pianos” they could secure to 
the public school of that city turning in the greatest 
number of coupons cut from that paper and voted for 
that purpose. The Wharton Grammar School se- 
cured the award and the Zimes settled upon ‘‘the 
finest upright piano” as that made by the Cunning- 
ham Piano Company, a piano in a handsome oak 
case, which was accordingly purchased and presented 
to the school. 
oK 
HE rumor current during the past week, to the 
effect that Mr. Jacob Doll would abandon the 
making of pianos bearing the word Baus on the fall- 
boards, 1s indignantly denied by Mr. Doll in such 
forcible terms as only he employs in stating his con- 
victions. The actual status of the rights to use the 
word Baus or Augustus Baus or Baus Piano or Baus 
Piano Company does not appear to have been defi- 
nitely settled, and as so much importance is attached 
to it by those several parties interested in it, it is 
among the possibilities that the question is not to be 
settled without some controversy, which will carry 
the dispute into the courts. 
Ke 


N reference to Mr. Rufus W. Blake’s visit to Lon- 
| don, the additional information can be given that 
he took a number of Sterling pianos along, to intro- 
duce the instrument in the English market. 

This is only one of the many efforts which are 
about to be made to place American pianos on the 
English market. Our English cousins are very liberal 
people and very quick to distinguish the merits of in- 
struments built on the system which is in vogue 
here. 

There is not the slightest prejudice in cosmopolitan 
London against the nationality of an article or prod- 
uct, and hence there isa great opportunity for a de- 
liberate and determined movement to bring about the 
prominent handling of American pianos on the Lon- 
don market. 

There is also a false impression that cheap instru- 
ments only can be sold in London. With the excep- 
tion of a few high grade markets, pianos and organs 
of all grades can be sold in that city, whose trade is 
not limited to any particular grade or quality. 

Mr. Blake is one of those intelligent men of busi- 
ness who grasp situations rapidly, and we would not 
therefore be surprised to find the Sterling piano on 
sale regularly in London hereafter, 





R. J. H. MCKANNON, of McKannon Brothers & 
Co., Burlington, Vt., was here on Monday to 
buy one of the $75 boxes ‘‘ just to show it and not to 
sell such trash,” as he said. ‘‘It is necessary for us 
to keep one box on exhibition to let customers see 
what kind of goods the competition is selling,” said 
Mr. McKannon. 
oe 
R. J. N. MERRILL and Mr. Geo. H. Ash, of 
the Merrill Piano Company, Boston, are guests 
to-day of Mr. Karl Fink at Dolgeville. Dolgeville 
has become a necessary practical study for every 
man who really desires to know what the piano 
trade of the day is constituted of in its mechanical, 
constructive and comprehensive features. 
oo 
WAY out in Sitka, Alaska, an Autoharp Club has 
been formed, and last week Alfred Dolge & Son 
received an order for six instruments to be shipped 
to that far-away place, where they will doubtless be 
as much appreciated as these instruments are in more 
densely populated districts. 

But few persons fully realize the popularity of the 
Autoharp—that is, realize not alone what a vast num- 
ber is annually made and sold, but what a diversified 
class of people they appeal to and how widespread 
is their fame, extending as it does to all parts of the 
world. It was said long ago that the cleverly con- 
trived instrument had a great future before it, and it 
seems now that when a certain point in its success is 
reached there is no cessation of its possibility under 
careful management, but on the contrary every suc- 
cessive step but opens up greater fields for future 
development. 

oF 


OME dozen years ago THE MUSICAL COURIER pub- 
lished a series of articles on varnish and check- 
ing, which were read and taken up for prolonged 
discussion by a large number of piano men. 
The articles were originally inspired and some of 
them written by George M. Guild and Charlés E. 
Rogers, both piano men, of Boston, and the whole 
series constituted an elaborate discussion of this in- 
tricate question. Many excellent results were ob- 
tained by applying the suggestions contained in 
these articles, and it appears that the remedies 
applied have since continued to be used in many 
factories. 

Since that period the general introduction of fancy 
woods, such as walnut, oak, mahogany, birch, &c., 
&c., andthe substitution of rosewood finish have vastly 
aided in reducing the inconveniences and annoyances 
of checking in varnishes, and such checking as 
now preponderates is limited to cobweb or hair line 
checking. 

Cannot this latter evil also be checked instead of 
checking the pianos? Is it not worth while to make 
some thorough investigation into the subject instead of 
permitting it to go by default under the general plea 
that there is no remedy? Even if nothing else is 
gained a definite decision one way or the other can 
be secured and piano manufacturers will, at least, 
learn whether it is due to methods of varnishing, to 
certain varnishes, to glue, to wood or to whatever 
combination of causes the evil is due. Cannot the 
leading varnish houses lead the way and aid the piano 
manufacturers in abating this involved disturbance - 
in the business? 
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NO BOOM. 





T would be equivalent to a misrepresentation to 
claim that the piano and organ trade is enjoying 
any kind of a boom at present. The fall trade thus 
far has been a disappointment to those who were 
anticipating such an extent as a boom, and yet there 
is a considerable amount of trade prevailing in large 
sections of the country, helping to keep factories 
fairly busy, which, in the final result, is really health- 
ier than a boom. 

What is being done in some establishments would, 
however, be considered a great boon and a big boom 
in others, not only in the extent of the pianos shipped 
as compared with factory capacity, but also in the 
absolute amount of weekly shipments, dating the 
average from September 1. 

Take as an example 


Smith & Barnes, 


whose factory is competent to distribute from its 
gates about 4,000 pianos a year. This firm has had a 
most remarkable year, and may ship over 3,500 
pianos in 1895. This is a great lot of pianos ; some radi- 
cal estimates have placed the figure at nearer 4,000, 
but we hold to a conservative estimate, which makes 
the production really marvelous considering the dull- 
ness of the early part of the year. A tremendous 
year this will be for the 


New England Piano Company. 

Mr. Scanlan has been planning on a 6,000 output, 
and may reach such great figures. His factory is one 
of the largest and most capacious in the piano line, 
aud every square foot is occupied and properly occu- 
pied under a disciplinary system that values the ca- 
pacity of square feet. Six thousand pianos is a 
marvelous output and is about what the 


W. W. Kimball Company 


is doing. This large institution is working for future 
outputs and will run into a 7,000 or 8,000 annual 
production. When the Kimball Company reaches 
this figure, and it will reach it very soon, much 
sooner than slowgoing houses have any conception 
of, the Chicago output will have attained the annual 
number of 25,000 pianos. This will make the race a 
triangular one, for Boston is advancing while New 
York is gradually retreating from its old position of 
40 to 50 per cent. of the totals, and with an annual 
production of 90,000 in 1896, let us presume, New 
York, making 30 per cent. of the total, will have to 
look to its laurels to hold its own against the other 
two piano markets. It is now taken for granted that 
before many years Chicago will take the lead in the 
number of pianos made annually. The hard pushing 


Conover Piano Company 

will certainly run to 1,500 high grade pianos this 
year, a feat that has attracted the general attention 
of the trade, because of the quality and character of 
the piano. To make such quantities of pianos of 
such a grade in a comparatively short period after 
the inauguration of the enterprise signifies enterprise. 
Two thousand Conover pianos will certainly be made 
next year, if not 2,500, and we should incline to the 
latter figure. Take with this the 


Story & Clark 


piano possibilities for next year, and it will be seen 
that Chicago, with its many other factories, is sure to 
pass the other cities within a few years. The Story 
& Clark piano is destined to reach an unusual popu- 
larity. It has been conceived on new lines, with fresh, 
invigorating theories supervening, and with a practi- 
cal spirit controlling it which will avoid the many 
blunders of idealistic piano making. We are fre- 
quently struck with the peculiar nature of the theories 
advocated by the idealistic type of piano manufac- 
turers who are constantly claiming that their pianos 
are ‘‘as good as Steinways” (or better !!), and who, 
during all this contention regarding their theories 
(not their pianos, mind you), forget all about the 
character and real tendency of the piano business 
itself, for it is a commercial question after ali. No 
matter how excellent the piano may be in its class, it 
will not find a proper recognition unless it is properly 
presented to the trade. In this respect the advan- 
tages of Story & Clark, who have for years past been 
engaged in the high grade organ trade, are manifest. 
This firm needs no rudimentary education, but enters 
the field thoroughly equipped with the practical com- 
mercial knowledge to which so many piano manufac- 


an acknowledged success. Among other large pro- 
ducers the 

Everett Piano Company 
must be credited with an extensive production in its 
double factories, the chroniclers noting about 4,000 
this year. Of course, like many other factories with 
a fixed market, this one can gauge its probabilities 
and possibilities, and this reduces manufacturing to 
the range of a science, instead of subjecting it to 
fluctuating speculation. Wherever the advantages 
or disadvantages may be, whatever can be argued 
pro ot con, as is done between East and West on this 
topic, it is no doubt a firmly established conviction 
with those doing the piano business of and in the 
West that the West has the advantage in the very 
fact of ‘consuming ” pianos faster per capita than 
any other section. While the Everett is made in Bos- 
ton, it is nevertheless sold chiefly in the West, and is 
handled on Western piano trade principles, and to this 
feature may be attributed in part its extensive sale. 
Great as these successes have been, we are impelled 
to point to the 

Sterling Company 
as one of the phenomenal producers in the piano 
trade of the day. Over 5,000 pianos this year, and if 
there are to be no disturbances or unpleasant trade 
concussions from 6,000 to 7,000 pianos will be made in 
the Derby factories next year. Mr. Blake and Mr. 
Mason have discerned the bent of the trade for years 
past. They agreed upon a certain definite line of 
piano action and this they followed out without devi- 
ation, and furthermore it must be said of them that 
the line was broad gauge. Nothing small was per- 
mitted to obscure their vision. And again, they dis- 
played an unusually happy faculty of hitting upon 
the proper designs and styles and really anticipated 
the popular taste. Of course, the Sterling is recog- 
nized as one of the class of pianos that must surely 
advance in favor in the wholesale trade and this 
makes the increase of output next year imperative. 
This brings us to the 
Vose & Sons Piano Company, 

another one of the great houses of the East. It 
is a peculiarity with this house that its instruments 
are a source of envy (in the broader sense of the 
term) to many other piano manufacturers, and for 
valid reasons. Pianos are self-evidently made to sell, 
although judging from certain methods of construc- 
tion certain piano manufacturers do not seem to 
think so. But the Voses do think so.. A curious fea- 
ture in this connection is the readiness of the compet- 
ing piano world to admit this in the case of the 
Vose. A Boston piano man stated in this office only 
a few days ago, after having visited a number of 
central States, ‘‘ Well, if I had that Vose piano it 
would be about all I should want; it sells like hot 
cakes when there is business. While argument, 
influence and efforts are necessary to sell other 
pianos, the Vose goes simply because it is the Vose.” 
This is exactly true, and in a general guess we 
should say that the Vose factory will push beyond 
the 4,000 figure next year. Everything is preparing 
just in that direction, and all we need isa normal 
continuation of the present steady trade, and the 
Vose will get to the point we indicate, a remarkable 
one considering quality and general reputation. 


A Glance. 


Now we have picked out only a few of the leading 
producers, but they will make over one-third of all 
pianos to be made next year. Some of the stock now 
in these factories will go into pianos begun this year, 
and hence we can afford to speculate somewhat on 
future possibilities, for, for a truth, the piano busi- 
ness is a business of the future. 

Considering, then, that of, say 100 bona fide manu- 
facturers, making from six a week to 6,000 a year, 
about a half dozen will make over one-third of all the 
pianos to be made next year—considering this, does it 
not look as if some concerns will not be ‘‘in it,” as 
the slang goes? Andis it not true that we have al- 
ready reached that point in the piano trade when 
competition is impossible on the part of those who 
do not recognize the situation, as stated in these 
few illustrations? Is it not true that some firms are 
bound to retire altogether? Can they compete with 
any of these great producers as the case stands now? 
Certainly they can if they could be made to under- 
stand how to do business. But first of all they must 
learn how useful the trade press can be made, for 
each of the above concerns has long since graduated 
with honors from that school, But'sufficient of the 





OSCAR FIELD RETIRES. 
AE ea 

T the last annual meeting of the Jesse French 

Piano and Organ Company, of St. Louis, held 

on October 9, Mr. Oscar Field, one of the old direc- 
tors, was not re-elected; in fact Mr. Jesse French 
telegraphs to us that Mr. Field was not a candidate. 
The facts are that Mr. Field has virtually retired 
from the company. Both Mr. French and Mr. Field 
are sons-in-law of the vice-president of the company, 
Mr. John Lumsden. 

The cause of Mr. Field’s retirement is debated at 
length in the trade and is attributed by many to a 
desire on his part to enter the Chicago trade. 
Nothing definite is known. 

The officers electedl were Jesse French, president ; 
Henry Gennett, vice-president; John L. French, 
secretary and treasurer. 











NCHES. 


> 


BRA 
HERE necessarily was an interruption in the 
process of the establishment of branch houses; 
the panic ended the scheme for a time being, but 
only for a time being. Eastern and Western houses 
still look upon the branch house as the solution of 
the vital question of sales. The equivocation con- 
sisting of giving to branch houses foreign corporation 
titles or names unlike that of the parent house does 
not disguise the facts in each case so far as the trade 
is concerned. As soon as a piano or organ manufac- 
turing house has an interest in a retail or jobbing 
house, either directly or through its stockholders, 
the branch house idea is formulated into a fact, and 
facts are the things we are dealing with. Under cer- 
tain circumstances it is very convenient to escape 
the appearance of the direct association, but it exists 
nevertheless through the community of interests, 
and otherwise also. 

Now, we should like to ask, what are large manu- 
facturing concerns going to do in those territories 
where their instruments have ceased to interest the 
dealers whose trade is acceptable ; in those rich sec- 
tions where pianos or organs are sold under most 
favorable conditions? What are they to do? Let 
the territory go as lost to them? Take a large 
house which heretofore has sold, say, 500 or 600 
pianos annually in a certain territory which can only 
be controlled properly from a certain commercial cen- 
tre. No house of standing can be found to do justice 
to the piano in question; no house can be found that 
is capable of handling 500 of the pianos in question. 
Is that territory to become fallow or is it to be util- 
ized, particularly if the piano has a valuable reputa- 
tion within its zone? And if it is to be utilized, how 
can that be accomplished unless the parent house 
puts a branch into the commercial centre of the 
territory? That seems the only opportunity avail- 
able. 

But there are many houses to which branches are 
repugnant, and others which, as a matter of principle, 
refuse to establish branches. These firms seek un- 
der such conditions to sell their pianos directly to 
the small dealers in the territory, and that, after all, 
seems to be the most practical step if it can be made 
practical, for it is just as difficult for a manufacturer 
to open satisfactory relations with a large number of 
small dealers closely associated with large firms in 
the commercial centre in which the dealers reside 
as it is to float a branch house properly. 

These are the ticklish questions constantly pre- 
senting themselves to the houses which are suffering 
from the shifting of the manufacturing centre, for 
the translation of much piano manufacturing from 
the East to the West has dislocated conditions and 
arrangements which five years ago seemed to have a 
perennial future, and on the strength of which great 
factory investments were made. How to solve this 
problem is the anxious question of the moment, and 
the branch house has, for these reasons, a prospect 
not accorded to it for several years past; it may re- 
vive. 

The Steinway, Chickering, Hallet & Davis, Estey, 
Mason & Hamlin, Wissner, Emerson, Everett, New 
England, Chicago Cottage, Shoninger, Wheelock, 
Pease, F. G. Smith, W. W. Kimball Company, Chase 
Brothers Co., Weber, Baldwin, Smith & Nixon, Jesse 
French Company, A. B. Chase Company—all these 
firms have either direct branch houses or are in- 
terested in houses controlling at the same time a com- 
manding influence, or are associated in one way or 








turers owe their success. Their pianos are already 





day, &c., &c., &c. 





the other with the firms handling their interests and 
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instruments. This is already a condition and nota 
theory ; it constitutes essentially the recognition of 
the branch principle, and it defies any theory that 
ignores direct association of interests of much deeper 
concern than the so-called piano agency constitutes. 
The branch house principle is actually facing us as a 
fixed or permanent element in the trade. 

What, therefore, is the policy to be of those large 
firms which, to all appearance,.are not engaged in the 
branch house method of disposing of their instru- 
ments, who have nevertheless lost a great portion of 
their trade and are necessarily seeking to restore 
their fallen fortunes? Can such firms succeed in any 
effort to distribute much of their output through the 
mediation of the small dealer in the small town? To 
do this means, among other things, a number of road 
salesmen, advertising largely in various mediums 
(for without advertising no business whatever can 
now be done; we think this has been amply demon- 
strated), and a large office force becomes necessary to 
control the system, which must, to agreat extent, be 
on the consignment basis, just as much of the branch 
house business itself is virtually a consignment busi- 
ness. Are the houses referred to prepared to do this? 
No. 

Then they must either make branch house combi- 
nations, following any one of the many plans in oper- 
ation, or gradually dry up entirely. We see no other 
solution. Any further procrastination is sure to end 
fatally; the branch house or the systematized con- 
signment plan under definite organization—one or 
the other. Neither of the two, which is equivalent 
to procrastination, is sure death. Of course those 
houses who have held their trade are at present not 
affected, nor are we referring to them. 








THE HARDMAN BABY CRAND. 


ESSRS. HARDMAN, PECK & CO. report to us 
that they find it almost impossible to supply 
promptly the orders for their baby grand piano. 
They had been anticipating a large demand for it 
this autumn, as the piano has now such a great rep- 
utation, but the number of sales far exceeds their 
most sanguine expectations, and they state that 
never before in their career have they made not 
only such an artistic but such a practical success of 
any particular style. 

It would seem from the above that the prophecies 
of artists and dealers made at the Columbian Expo- 
sition with reference to this little piano have come to 
pass, and that the Hardman grand is now one of the 
recognized high grade grand pianos manufactured in 
this country. It is not an easy thing for a house 
manufacturing what is acknowledged as a superla- 
tively fine upright exclusively suddenly to turn a 
portion of its attention to grands and achieve almost 
instantaneous artistic and financial success. Hard- 
man, Peck & Co,, however, recognized the necessity 
of combining their practical methods of doing busi- 
ness in the past with the highest musical excellence 
in the construction of this new piano, and the result 
has been a veritable boom for the Hardman baby 
grand, placing it among the best grands manufac- 
tured in the country. 





THE CG. & K. 


MONG dealers and salesmen who are handling 
the Gildemeester & Kroeger pianos the instru- 
ments are designated the G. & K., in pursuance of the 
American habit of abbreviation. It saves consider- 
able time among men in warerooms to give special 
short titles to instruments, and the full names or 
firm names are seldom used, except for formal pur- 
poses, as with customers, &c. 

The Gildemeester & Kroeger pianos are recog- 
nized to-day as among our phenomenal instruments, 
particularly from a musical point of view. Those 
who are on a footing of intimacy with the house are 
permitted to examine into the system prevailing at 
the factory, a system that commends itself to general 
approval. Mr. Gildemeester years ago elaborated 
the planwhich is based upon the departmental sys- 
tem, each department being under the control of a 
foreman responsible for his section, and under him 
a series of subalterns, who could be called upon to 
fill the higher posts in emergencies. All the func- 
tions are supervised by a superintendent, Mr. Otto 
Kroeger, who has been filling the post for the past 
i8 months, during nearly all of which time his father, 





the late Henry Kroeger, was incapacitated by illness. 
The factory of Gildemeester & Kroeger was never 
in such prime condition as at present, and the instru- 
ments are of exceptional beauty in tone, and in all 
the exterior features as they appear for shipping 
every day. This is due to Mr, Gildemeester’s sys- 
tem of subdivision of labor as applied to his factory. 
Mr, Gildemeester makes no especial claim of origi- 
nality in the system as a whole, as it is understood 
to apply to all well regulated manufacturing plants, 
but its formulation and adaptation to the Gilde- 
meester & Kroeger factory and its general elabora- 
tion as it exists there are his own. 

Mr. F. E. McArthur, of McArthur’s Music House, 
of Knoxville, is engaged as wholesale representative 
for these pianos on the road. He will continue to 
retain his interest in Knoxville. Mr. F. K. Smith, of 
Smith & Chase, Syracuse, who is making a pleasure 
tour to the Pacific, has been selling Gildemeester & 
Kroeger pianos. 





FREDERICK HAZELTON’S WILL 


HE question having arisen as to the legality of a 
person disposing of his property by deed of 
gift just before death, and thus avoiding the pay- 
ment by his executors of the inheritance tax, and 
the disposition of the estate of the late Frederick 
Hazelton having been given as an instance of this 
practice, we present, in justice to his memory, the 
appended copy of his last will and testament, which 
speaks for itself : 


I, Frederick Hazelton, of the city of New York, being of 
sound mind, do make this instrument to be my last will and 
testament, hereby revqking all former wills and codicils by 
me at any time made. 

First. 
I direct that all my just debts and funeral expenses be 


paid. 
SECOND. 

I give, devise and bequeath to my sister. Mary Ann 
Halsey, all my real estate and personal property of every 
kind and description whatever, to have and to hold to her, 
her heirs and assigns, forever. 

THIRD. 

I make, constitute and appoint my sister, Mary Ann 
Halsey, my sole trustee and executrix. F. Hazetton. 

NEW YORK, January 3, 1894. 

Witness : 
Jane McD. Roor, 
94 West 104th street, New York. 
Francis F. Root, 


94 West 104th street, New York. 


I, Frederick Hazelton, of the city of New York, do 
hereby republish and declare the within instrument here- 
tofore on the 8d day of January, a. D. 1894, executed by me 
to be my last will and testament. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and 
seal this 16th day of May in the year one thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-five. F. Hazerton. [sEA.] 


The foregoing instrument was on this 16th day of May, 
A. d. 1895, executed by Frederick Hazelton, the testator 
above named, in our presence, and at the time of executing 
the same the said testator declared the same to be his last 
will and testament, and requested us to sign our names 
hereto as subscribing witnesses, which we hereby do in the 
presence of the said testator and of each other. The 
words ‘‘ executed by me” after ‘‘ 1894” in third line inter- 
lined before execution. 

Jane McD. Root, 507 Whitney avenue, New Haven, 


Conn. 
Francis F. Root, 158 Lexington avenue, New York city. 





HE B. Dreher & Sons Company, of Cleveland, has 
relinquished the agency of the Knabe piano, and 
wisely substituted the Steck. The J. W. Jenkins’ 
Sons, of Kansas City, have also relinquished the 
agency of the Knabe piano. 
wee 
HERE was a rumor in Philadelphia last week to 
the effect that the Fischer piano was to be taken 
from Geo. E. Dearborn and placed with Joseph F. 
Allen, Mr, Dearborn’s leading man, who was to start 
on his own account. The rumor should be discred- 
ited, for it was based upon a mere social conference 
between Allen and H. B. Fischer. Allen has a one- 
tenth interest in the Dearborn business under a con- 
tract which continues in force two years after Janu- 
ary 1, 1896. 
or 


S stated last week the first of the fall meetings of 
the Piano Manufacturers’ Association of New 
York City and Vicinity was held on Tuesday after- 
noon, October 8. Routine business was transacted, a 
quorum being present. The secretary, Mr. Louis P. 
Bach, was instructed to send the appended letter of 
condolence to the firm of Gildemeester & Kroeger, 
the fact of resolutions in the usual formal manner 
being dispensed with being due to the lack of active 
interest in the affairs of the association shown by Mr. 
Kroeger during his lifetime. 
Messrs. Gildemeester & Kroeger : re 

My Dear Sirs—At a meeting of the Piano Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of New York City and Vicinity, held yesterday afternoon, a 
resolution was adopted to appear in the minutes of this association, 
directing me to tender to the surviving members of your firm and to 
the bereaved family of the late Henry Kroeger an expression of our 
deep sympathy with you for the great loss you have sustained. 

On behalf of the association I desire to convey to you a sense of 
the high appreciation entertained by its members for the estimabje 
qualities displayed by the late Mr. Kroeger in the faithful discharge 
of his business and social duties, and especially for the dignity and 
sincerity of purpose which characterized his labors in the industry 
which forms our common bond of association. 

Again assuring you of the great sympathy and regret we feel, 
believe me, Yours very truly, Louts P. Bacu, 

Secretary Piano Manufacturers’ Association 
of New York City and Vicinity. 


It was decided that an informal dinner and recep- 
tion should form a feature of the December meeting, 
and Mr. R. M. Walters was appointed chairman of the 
committee having this portion of the proceedings in 
charge. 








—Mr. F. T. Harvey, the new Boston dealer, has taken the agency 
for the Trowbridge piano, which he will make his leader, 


—Mr. Geo. B. Kelly, superintendent of the Mason & Hamlin Com- 
pany’s factory, was in New York this week. 


—Mr. C. M. Beckler, a veteran piano mover, while returning to his 
home in Boston on Friday evening was run into by a wagon. His 
horse took fright and he was thrown out, but being entangled in the 
reins was dragged for a long distance. One ear was entirely severed 
from his head. He was taken tothe Emergency Hospital and from 


there was removed to his home on Saturday. He is still very ill. 

—G. W. McCarthy is preparing to open a music store in the Wood 
ward Building, Alma, Mich. 

—George D. Cole has purchased the music business of Lee Boyd 
on South Washington street, Marion, Ind. 

—A Western trip just finished by Mr. H. M. Howard, of the Need- 
ham Pianoand Organ Company, has made that house very busy. 

—Mr. J. A. Norris, traveling for the Mason & Hamlin Company, is 
expected in Chicago next week, where he will meet Mr. E. P. Mason. 

—W. C. Newby, representing Newby & Evans, will start out&the 
first of the week for a Southern and Western trip in the interests of 
the firm. 

—Mr. Thos. S. Knight, formerly of Philadelphia and connected 
with the Cunningham Piano Company, is now with ‘the Tway Piano 
Company, of this city. 

—The Crawford Music House, of Crawfordsville, Ind., has moved 
from the Y. M. C.A. Building to rooms in Music Hall Block. The 
new place is larger and better fitted for the business. 

—The Westfield Music Company, a new corporation, has purchased 
and will conduct the music business carried on for many years in 
Westfield, Mass., by Mrs. Waterman. The new owners intend erect- 
ing a store. 











Masons Hamlin 


PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


hPwrraNO Ss. 
W. H. SHERWOOD—Beautiful instruments, capable of the finest 
grades of expression and shading. y 
MARTINUS SIEVEKING—I have never played upon a piano which 
responded so promptly to my wishes. — 
GEO. W. CHADWICK—The tone is very musical, and I have never 
had a piano which stood so well in tune. 


ORGANS. 
FRANZ LiszT—Matchiess, unrivaled ; so highly prized by me. 


THEODORE THOMAS—Much the best; musicians generally so 
regard them. 


X. SCHARWENKA—No other instrument so enraptures the player 


STANDARD INSTRUMENTS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES AND FULL PARTICULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION, 


Masons Hanlin Co. 


BOSTON, 


NEW YORK, 


CHICAGO. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 














Farrand & Votey, Pittsburg. 


A Cireular. 





PITTSBURG. 


AVING decided to open a branch office in Pitts- 

burg, Pa,, similar to those we have established in 

New York and Chicago, we have secured as manager Mr. 

Philipp Wirsching, who is well known in the organ world as 

the builder of some of the finest organs in Pittsburg and 

vicinity, which stand as a monument of his artistic taste and 
thorough familiarity with the business. 

Mr. Wirsching will have here permanently a good force 
of artisans, both voicers and action men, capable of attend- 
ing to the most intricate parts of organ work, and will be 
pleased to take annual contracts for the care of organs, 
tuning being attended to in asystematic manner, weekly, 
fortnightly, monthly or quarterly, according to contract, 
and at the same time being prepared for emergency calls 
at all times, 

He is also prepared to make special estimates for clean- 
ing, repairing, rebuilding or enlarging old organs, as well 
as offering proposals for new work of all kinds. 

Our object in opening these branches is to provide in 
different parts of the country thoroughly competent men, 
whose work we guarantee, to attend to this work rather 
than have organs ruined by men who do not understand 
the business and whose only knowledge is what they may 
have picked up. 

We shall be pleased to have you correspond with us 
regarding anything you or your friends may need. 

Yours respectfully, 
Farrand & Votrey OrGAN ComPANny. 





Fun at Atlanta. 


Editors The Muswal Courter : 

HERE was an amusing but exceedingly potent 
T coup d'état at the Cotton States and International 
Exposition at Atlanta, Ga., the other day, which set the 
very large and diversified piano family all agog. 

It was ‘*Tennessee Day” at the exposition, and the 
delegation from Tennessee was large and luminous. As is 
usual upon such specific events the ladies had things much 
their own way. They besieged the president, Mr. Collier, 
the board of directors, the executive committee and all the 
other committees they could hear of for this, that and the 
other, and, of course. carried their point in everything, 
whether they really wanted it or not. 

To President Collier: ‘‘ We must have Gilmore's Band 
play for us to-day, sure. Oh, yes! We can’t do without 
it!” and ‘* Won’t you ask Mr. Victor Herbert to play our 
piano accompaniment for us? We must have him, sure!” 
&e. 

In sheer desperation the obliging president referred the 
ladies to Mr. Herbert and his excellent band. To Mr. 
Victor Herbert : ‘Oh, you must play for us to-day during 
our ceremonies; oh. yes! The president himself sent us 
straight to you, and you must come, and the band, and you 
must play piano accompaniments to our songs!” and dear 
knows what all. 

**So!” queried Victor Herbert. ‘:Well, the band may 
play for you, but as for the piano parts, I would be most 
happy, but—I have no piano.” 

‘Oh, yes!” the ladies answered in chorus, *‘ there is a 
grand piano right over there, yonder—somewhere in some 
building or other. Wecan have that one; a sweet, dear 
so and so!” 

** But,” demanded the gallant though faltering director, 
“I do not play that piano. I learned to play ona Stein- 
way and I don’t know how to play any other !” 

“Oh, we'll get ‘a Steinway then right off!” and away 
scurried the ladies to the astounded president again. 
What was said during the next half hour is not recorded, 
because no shorthand writer could half keep up, but when 
the ladies did leave the president he was a subject for 
medical resuscitation. 

In less than two swiftly fleeting hours a Steinway con- 
cert grand stood proudly on the stage in the Exposition 

Auditorium, and Victor Herbert played, and the band 
played on and on, and the chimes in the tall tower beyond 
the plaza and the terrace sweetly murmured the hour of 5 
ere Victor Herbert, dejected, starving, limp and gasping, 
tottered from the stage door and ravenously devoured the 


first sandwich his pearly teeth had closed down upon since 
the golden morn. 

I may be pardoned for recalling the fact, heretofore re- 
corded by Tue Musica Courier, that, with one or two 
exceptions, all makes of pianos were barred from the ex- 
position grounds at Atlanta. All others were even fired 
incontinently from the various State buildings in which 
they were found. But a break came at last, and the 
Tennessee ladies were the architects of that break. And 
all the piano men are smilling—we are all smiling in fact. 

G. L. 





The House of Ludwig. 


ORK goes merrily along in the Ludwig fac- 

tory, despite the fact that it is besieged by builders 

who are enlarging it. The latter undertaking, which when 

completed will add largely to the facilities of the factory, 

is not progressing any more rapidly than is the work of 

constructing pianos there, for the Ludwig firm is behind 

with its orders, and every effort is being made to catch up 

and be ready when the real fall trade comes along. Mr. 

John Ludwig had this to say to a representative of Tue 
Musicat Courter a few days ago: 

**Many people are under the impression that our firm 
makes a low grade piano. In the first place we use the 
Staib action, and every dealer knows that it is a good 
one. We use only high grade material in our instruments, 
and we make our own cases. The latter have hardwood 
edges, trusses and pilasters of the same material; they 
are double veneered throughout, and our varnish work is 
as good as skilled labor can make it. We do not claim that 
the Ludwig is a high grade piano, but good workmanship 
and material certainly entitle it to a medium grade classifi- 
cation. We have built upa big business during the last 
two years with some of the biggest and best firms in the 
country, and we could not have done that with a low grade 


piano.” 








Mr. Decker Marries. 


HE well-known head of the house of Decker 
Brothers, Mr. William Frederick Decker, was mar- 
ried on the evening of Wednesday, October 9, the bride 
being Miss Elizabeth Price Debevoise, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. George W. Debevoise, 28 West 124th street, at 
whose residence the nuptial ceremony was performed. 
The Rev. Dr. Charles DeWitt Bridgman, rector of the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, officiated. Among the large 
number of guests present was Mr. Charles H. Fischer, the 
son of Mr. Wm. G. Fischer, who for many years past has 
represented the Decker piano in Philadelphia. 

While it is not exactly an occasion for special reference 
to affairs of trade, the fact cannot be overlooked that a 
leading piano manufacturer of the United States has be- 
come a benedict, and the only way in which Mr. Decker 
could have prevented a notice of this kind from being pub- 


lished in these columns was by remaining a bachelor. 








Those Automatic Suits. 

HILE some of the lesser trade papers have de- 

voted columns of space to the airing of the fight 
between Mr. Emile Klaber, as representing the Automaton 
Piano Company, and Mr. G. Howlett Davis, who severed 
his connection with the Automaton Piano Company to 
form the Electric Self Playing Piano Company, Tur 
Musicar Courter has studiously avoided any comment in 
the matter and has confined its reports to cogent state- 
ments of facts as they transpired without giving room to 
theindividual opinions of the parties concerned as to the 
other parties concerned. 
It will be recalled that Mr. Klaber had Mr. Davis arrested 
on the serious charge of burglary, claiming that he had 
broken into and taken from the factory of the Automaton 
Piano Company certain property, &c., that belonged to 
the Automaton Piano Company. It is not necessary, it is 
not interesting, to go further into the details here. The 
decision of City Magistrate Cornell, rendered at 4 Pp. m. on 
October 9, at Essex Market Court, so fully covers the mat- 
ter that it should be dropped for ever. 
Mr. Davis, immediately on hearing of the decision, insti- 
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Musicians affirm that no 
piano is satisfactory unless 
the “ feel” of the Action is in 
harmony with their technical 
requirements. The Roth & 
Engelhardt Actions made at 
St Johnsville, N. Y., “feel” 
right and are thoroughly sat- 
isfactory to the artistic sense 
of a musician. 
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pany for false arrest, basing the action upon the compre- 
hensive decision of the magistrate, which is here given : 

I must apologize for my delay in rendering my decision in this 
case. The delay has been due to my having to read the voluminous 
testimony and examine certain records. 

I have gone over the entire case with special care. The charge 
against Mr. Davis is burglary, to constitute which two elements are 
essential : First, breaking, and second, intent to commit a crime, end 
both of which must be clearly proven. 

Both of these elements appear to be entirely lacking, as Davis 
was entitled to entry under his lease dated April 8, 1895, and to pos- 
session of his machine under his contracts, especially the one dated 
November 27, 1894. 

As Mr. Jones, one of his counsel, was with him at the time of 
taking the machine, and from facts disclosed by the evidence, there 
was certainly no intent to commit a crime. 

I have also considered whether he might be held upon some other 
charge, such, for instance, as forcible entry and detainer, but I find 
absolutely no criminal charge upon which he can be held, and he is 
therefore discharged. 


Mr. Davis is naturally jubilant over the result of the 
trial and over the prospect he sees for recovering damages 
while the order books of the Electric Self Playing Piano 
Company show plainly that his business is in a most satis- 
factory state of advancement. 





A Successful Experiment. 

BOUT two years ago when Hamilton S. Gordon 
moved his publishing business: from Fourteenth 
street to the large new building on Fifth avenue, near 
Twentieth street, he decided to enter the field as a manu- 
facturer and jobber of small musical instruments and every- 
thing pertaining thereto. He secured first the sole right 
and title to the Converse solid arm banjo and began manu- 
facturing them. He secured also, to further the interests of 
this banjo in the trade, the services of Mr. Wm. H. Free- 
land, of Philadelphia, a thoroughly competent man who had 
been connected with Robt. C. Kretschman, of that city, for 
many years. The banjos sold readily and profitably. This 
led to the manufacture of the Gordon mandolin and Gordon 
guitar, and upon the advice of Mr. Freeland the carrying 
of a complete stock of all small goods connected with the 
trade was decided upon and also the issuing of a catalogue. 
There seemed to be an opening for a fresh, carefully se- 
lected stock of goods, under competent direction and up to 
date ideas, Such can be found on the second floor of the 
Gordon building. From the very small beginning of two 
years ago has grown a large and, Mr. Gordon says, the 
most prosperous portion of his business. Two salesmen, 
Mr. J. H. Thomas and Mr. D. Behrend, are continually on 
the road covering the entire country. Special. mention 
should be made of Mr. Gordon's assortment of old Italian 
violins and bows, ranging in price from $150 to $1,000 ; also 

to a violin and banjo gut string made for his own trade. 
There is a steady and increasing demand for the Gordon 
pianos and the factory is fully occupied in the construction 

of these instruments. 





—L. C. Hockett has moved his music business from the Boyce 
Block to the Arcade Building, in Muncie, Ind. 

—Wilmot V. Conkling, of Port Jervis, N. Y., has sold his music 
store to take a position with his uncle Wm. F. Conkling, in the same 
business in Port Jervis. 

—The New London, Conn., newspapers state that William 0. Hoyt, 
a well-known music dealer of Danbury, that State, has been arrested, 
charged with mailing an obscene postal card to his wife. Proceed 
ings for divorce on Mr. Hoyt’s application are said to be pending. 
—The Junger & Gas Company, of Dauphin street, Mobile, Ala., has 
purchased the entire stock of the J. H. Snow Piano Company, of that 
place, and announces a sale of everything bought at a discount. Mr 
Snow, who is one of the oldest members of the music trade—he must 
be now well up in the eighties—has not yet formulated plans for the 





tuted a suit for $10,000 against the Automaton Piano Com- 


future. 
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HERE have been so many frauds in the music 
trade of this city recently that a music trade protec- 

tive association has now become a necessity. A movement 
looking to this end has already been agitated, and it is said 
that every house has expressed a willingness to join and 
contribute to its success. No formal meeting has as yet 
been held, but it is proposed to hold one at once and 
organize in a businesslike way. The renters who obtain 
pianos with no intention of paying more than a month or 
two, and the buyers who neglect paying their notes and go 
from one concern to another getting instruments on 
promises which they do not intend to fulfill, will find them- 
selves balked, and the trade will be just that much bene- 


fited. ene 


At a directors’ meeting of the Hallet & Davis Piano Com- 
pany, of this city, which was held Wednesday evening, the 
9th inst., Mr. John L. Woodcock was elected director and 
vice-president to fill the position made vacant by the un- 
timely death of Mr. Carlos H. Blackmian. Nothing else 
of importance occurred, unless the complimenting of the 
management on its success may be considered so. 

Mr. Geo. Cook is still in town and will remain several 


days longer. 
ene @# # 


A recent order received by the Smith & Barnes Piano 
Company was for 84 pianos, all of which were shipped at 
once, and a subsequent order for five followed.” The 
ability of the firm to fill orders of this magnitude shows 
the wisdom of keeping steadily at work during the early 
summer in spite of a temptation to close the factory. 

Mr. Smith says orders are very irregular; one day a 
large number being received and the next day only a very 
limited number ; but on the average the quantity is very 
satisfactory. He also asserts that more orders are coming 
from the East than from the West. 

Mr. G. K. Barnes is on the road for a shorttrip. The 
agents of the company at places where fairs are being held 
have been furnished with 100,000 fancy business cards. 


ses 2 


Mr. Melville Clark, of Story & Clark, came back from his 
European trip yesterday. Mr. H. L. Story is still in the 
city, and Mr. E. H. Story is attending strictly to business, 
and reporting a better state of affairs in both orders and 
collections. So far as their pianos are concerned there is 
no trouble in disposing of every instrument as soon as it is 
finished ; in fact they are shipped before one can get a 
chance to examine them. In the small piano a new scale 
has been adopted which is said to be nearly if not quite 
equal to the large one. 

Mr. H. L. Story says in relation to the new piano that he 
is perfectly satisfied with it, and having handled them for 
such a length of timeand having been a manufacturer for 
five years, he ought to and does know something about 
them. And, by the way, how many are acquainted with 
the fact that he, together with a Mr. Powers under the 
title of Powers & Story, made pianos in Burlington, Vt., 
during the years 1861 to 1865? 


seen 


It is rumored that a strike will be inaugurated on or 
about the 17th inst. by the workmen in the Bush & Gerts 


factory. eeee 


The Singer piano is making its way and gradually being 





Steger likes to have on his books. The last agency made 
for this instrument is Mr. O. K. Houck, of Memphis, Tenn. 
*a2 en 


Mr. Geo. P. Bent is very busy and has difficulty in sup- 
plying the demand for his pianos. This is not consequent 
on his own calculations, but because of some unexpected 
delay in the receipt of necessary material in production. 
Mr. Bent is applying for more patents for the purpose of 
obtaining still more varied effects in the ‘‘ orchestral at- 


tachment.” a - ) 


Mr. W. W. Kimball has returned ; Mr. E. S. Conway is 
at home, and Mr. A. G. Cone is back from Colorado. It is 
natural to suppose that when the heads of an establish- 
ment are all attending to business things yun a little 
smoother, but in the case of the W. W. Kimball Company 
it may be said that the business is so systematized that 
even quite extended absences of either one or all do not 
materially interfere with trade ; then, too, the wires are 
available, and any important transaction requiring a de- 
cision can be easily and quickly obtained. 

The actual number of pianos being produced daily by 
this concern is 27, neither more nor less. Thus it will 
easily be seen that upward of 8,000 pianos a year will 
be made, which is without question a larger number 
than has ever been manufactured by any one house 
either in this country or abroad. It is really not necessary 
to add that they want them all to supply their demand. 


se #* 


The big freight depot of the Chicago and Eastern IIli- 
nois Railway at Chicago Heights was completely destroyed 
at 6 o’clock Monday night by being run into by a heavy 
coal train, which had jumped the track, and in the smash-, 
up a locomotive and a dozen freight cars were demolished. 
The walls were forced in and the roof came down with a 
clatter. 

Mr. J. V. Steger is a lucky man. The depot isright next) 
to the Columbia Heights depot, and just imagine if the, 
train had run into the Columbia Heights freight depot and! 
smashed up all the Singer and Steger pianos lying there; 
ready for shipment ! 
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Lyon & Healy are as well known throughout the whole 
country as they are right at their place of business in this 
great and growing city of Chicago. Like the city itself, 
they grow in like proportion, and from a small be- 
ginning have become to-day the representative music 
house of America. No other house handles such a variety 
of musical merchandise, which includes everything from a 
jewsharp to pipe organs for churches. 

In their different departments, of which there are neces- 
sarily many, each one is a store in itself and each one is 
presided over by a competent and experienced man. All 
these different departments look to the chief of the whole 
establishment for counsel and advice, and Mr. P. J. Healy 
is the man to whom, more than any other person, is due the 
credit of founding, building up and bringing to perfection 
the system which has resulted in such an immense estab- 
lishment with ramifications throughout the whole civilized 
world. 

There are many large houses in the United States, but 
each one of these devotes its entire time and attention to 
one or two or even three branches of the business. It re- 
mains therefore for Lyon & Healy to be called the unique 
and complete institution of the whole untverse. So complete 
is it that one of the world’s famous pianists found here dur- 
ing his last visit to this city a piece of music which could 
not be found in any other house in the country. The 
house really brings to mind the old story of an old general 
storekeeper who being asked for goose yokes, with an idea 
that at last he would be unable to respond with such an un. 
usual article, went to a distant part of his store and 
pulled from a top shelf the article called for. 

Columns could be written on this ore house, but a full 
description would be at once tedious and uninteresting. 
No one at all interested ever visits this city without view- 
ing the magnificent store of Lyon & Healy, which is just as 
unmatched as their business is exceptional. An estimate 
was made recently of the amount of goods in the show 
windows, when, much to the astonishment of even those 
who were the most familiar, it was found that enough goods 
were in the various windows to supply a dozen music 
stores. This may all seem exaggerated, but those who know 
the house, have seen the store and are acquainted with its 





resources and facilities will know that there is a total lack 
of extravagance in any statement made in this little 
writing. 

s* * * 

Mr. Theo. G. Fischel writes from St. Paul that the new 
Conover Music Company is putting on men, and with good, 
vigorous work expects to accomplish great things in the 
next three months. 

In the notice just issued announcing formally the change 
of name from the Nathan Ford Music Company to the Con- 
over Music Company, the latter company says it will as- 
sume all the liabilities of the former concern, This does 
not include the personal liabilities of Mr. Nathan Ford. 


“ne *# * 


Mr, J. F. Sluyter’s stock of goods at Rockford, Ill., is in 
the hands of the sheriff. As most of his pianos and organs 
were consigned the manufacturers who are interested will 


lose little or nothing. eeee 


Invitations have already been sent out for the Music 
Trade Association dinner. It will be held at the Audi- 
torium Hotel on the evening of Saturday, October 26, at 6 
o’clock sharp. 

Mr. E. Armstrong, of Collins & Armstrong, Fort Worth, 
Tex., who is now in Chicago, says the cotton crop of that 
great State is worth in round figures about $110,000,000, 
which ought to give the Jucky residents a few extra dollars 
to buy pianos with. Such an item as this, particularly 
when proportionate figures are given for other producing 
States (and all are more or less), ought to do away with any 
pessimistic feeling on the part of manufacturers and goa 
long way toward restoring confidence with the bankers. 

*e*# 2 & 
Personals. 

Mr. E. W. Furbush returned to Chicago yesterday, hav- 
ing visited St. Paul, Minneapolis, Kansas City and St. 
Louis since leaving here only a few days ago. Mr, Fur- 
bush is known as one of the best road men in the country, 
and no astonishment is created by the statement that trade 
with the Briggs Piano Company is good, his efforts being 


'| well backed by the instrument itself. 


Mr. F. J. Woodbury, of the Jewett Piano Company, of 
Leominster, Mass., is making an extended trip in behalf of 
his house and was in the city this week. 

Mr. Edward P. Mason, of Boston, who has been expected 
in Chicago for a week, had not put in an appearance up to 
this morning. 

Mr. V. Victorson, of quick drying varnish fame, is in the 
city. 

Mr. Edward Behr, of Behr Brothers & Co., of New York, 
was in Chicago this week. He goes Northwest from here 
and reports business fair. 

Mr. W. W. Crocker, of the Fryer & Bradley Music Com- 
pany, of Atlanta, Ga., was a visitor of the Chicago Cottage 
Organ Company this week. 

Mr. A. Steinbach, of the lumber and case department of 
Alfred Dolge & Son, of Dolgeville, N. Y. 

Mr. J. M. Lockey, the case manufacturer, of Leominster, 
Mass. 

Mr. Albert L. Strauch, of Strauch Brothers, New York. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. R. Feehan, of the F. G. Smith branch 
store, of Newark, N. J. 

Gen. Julius J. Estey, of Brattleboro, Vt. 

sen 2 

Mr. H. D. Cable is expected to return to the city from 
his Colorado trip on Monday. 

Mr. E. E. Walters, representing the Chicago Cottage 
Organ Company and the Conover Piano Company, who 
has been in the East for three months, has returned home. 
His success was a positive one. 








—Robert A. Gally, church and parlor and pipe organ builder, 
Brooklyn, leaves for Europe on the steamship New York next 
Wednesday. 

—M. A. McClure, of Rutland, Vt., was in town last week. He is 
handling the Decker Brothers and the Chicago Cottage line of goods. 
Mr. McClure states that competition is very severe throughout his 
section, but there is no solution for it but to keep on pushing busi- 


ness. 
Do ee SALE —A well established piano, organ and musical merchan 
dise business. No old stock. Reason for selling, poor health. 
Address “ Music,” THE MUSICAL COURIER, New York. 
re ee good piano salesmen for city trade. If you can- 
not sell goods do not write us, but if you can, then write im 
D. H. Baldwin 


mediately, giving experience, salary wanted, &c. 
& Co,, Columbus, Ohio. 





adopted by good dealers, the only kind that Mr. J. V. 





P..J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 





Gilbemecster & Kroeger 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs, Steinway & Sons. 
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Avenue and-T 


Street, New York. 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO DEALERS AND MUSICIANS. 


STYLES Ds? 6, 1895 oe 
st MARSHALL & WENDELL PIANOS. 


RENOWNED FOR THEIR DURABILITY. 


TASTEFULLY DESIGNED. PERFECTLY FINISHED. 
SKILLFULLY CONSTRUCTED. BEAUTIFUL IN APPEARANCE. 


thee Chiet Element isa FULL, SWEET, RESONANT MUSICAL TONE. 


No one component part or quality is subordinate to another. All are relatively equal and in harmony to form a perfect whole. 
















































Style D’s leading feature is a Patented Full QD) 
Length Swinging Front and a Rolling Fall-Board BR) 


operated automatically and noiselessly. The action of B® 

the combination is peculiarly excellent, and for the ®) 

mechanism the MarsuaLt & WENDELL Piano Co. holds & 
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HAND CARVED TRUSSES AND PANELS. 


Has the best ivory keys and action ; double veneered 


Ow’ 


case throughout; continuous hinges; full metal frame; & 
overstrung scale, 714 octaves; three strings throughout. & 
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. PERFECT TOUCH. 


Height, 4ft. 7in. Length, 5 ft.5in. Depth, 2 ft. 3% in. EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
FINELY FINISHED BACK. 


FURNISHED IN RARE MAHOGANY, WALNUT AND OAK. 
MADE IN SPECIAL WOODS TO ORDER. 








wm Style C has Hand Carved Trusses and 

& Panels, and only differs from Style D in having —__susaaaeseee=— ———— eo os caval 
& a Single Fall-Board and Short Music Desk, as — meres 

AD shown. Hence the choice of buyers can be suited. 


THESE PIANOS ARE GREAT SELLERS. 


. Send for latest Catalogue and Prices. 
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Pierce Estate Continues. 
HE following circular, issued by the heirs of the 
late Samuel Pierce, the veteran maker of organ pipes: 
whose death was recorded a short time ago, will explain 
itself. It is understood that the intention of his suecessors 
is to enlarge the business and to introduce certain improve- 
ments that will bring the efforts of the concern, which was 
established in 1847, to the highest possible point of modern 
perfection in the various lines of specialties for which it 
has now so exalted a reputation. 
READING, Mass., October 1, 1895. 

The heirs of the late Samuel Pierce have decided to continue the 
business until further notice, under the management of Mr. Thomas 
R. Todd, who has been with Mr. Pierce in a confidental capacity for 
nearly 24 years. 

It will be their earnest aim to follow in the footsteps cf the founder 
of this business, and to continue to furnish only the very highest 
grade of work in every department. 

We respectfully ask a continuance of your patronage, assuring you 
that all orders will receive prompt and faithful attention. 

Address all communications, as heretofore, to Samuel Pierce, Read- 
ing, Mass. SAMUEL PIERCE. 
ruos, R. Topp, Manager. 








Fire at Peek’s. 
EEK & SON had a fire on Saturday morning for 
achange. Two alarms were sent out between 12:45 
and 14. M.,and at about 1:30 a messenger boy ran up the 
steps of George W. Peek’s residence and alarmed him also 
by telling him that his pianos were burning at wholesale. 

Everybody on earth, or nearly everybody at least, knows 
that the factory of Peek & Son is on Long Acre Square, off 
the Broadway cable line, in a building owned by Johnston, 
who made his money as the owner of the old Fifth Avenue 
stage line. The fire started in the polishing department 
over the palatially furnished office of Mr. Geo. W. Wash- 
ington Peek himself, but he was shrewd enough not to get 
wet outside even, much less inside, on that occasion, al- 
though water enough flowed to drown hundreds of piano 
men. And the same water thawed the very life out of the 
pianos. 

The Broadway cable was blocked by the hose, but this is 
such a common occurrence that the gripmen did not seem 
surprised, and only concluded that there was a conflagra- 
tion after they saw the smoke and flames. 

Out of respect for the age and dignity of the firm we 
arose several hours earlier than usual to do our duty in the 
asphyxiating premises, and when we reached the scene we 
found that the firemen had already finished playing upon 
the pianos. One of them told us that he had been impro- 
vising themes from Saint-Saéns’ Deluge, while another was 
looking for the lost cord of wood to keep the engines 
agoing. 

Mr. Peek, Jr., was determined not to submit to an inter- 
view. ‘‘ You knowas much about it as I do,” he said, in a 
complimentary fashion, although we resented the mild flat- 
tery on its repetition. We hinted at insurance, for in- 
stances are on record showing that piano factories are in- 
sured against fire, and yet fire will break out or in, as the 
case may be. Mr. Peek gave us a significant look that 
seemed to say: ‘‘ About ’steen times as much as the loss, 
at least.” Wecongratulated him, for it was early, and we 
had not yet taken our déjedner. Nothing could, however. 

be gained from Mr. Peek, who was as amiable and as 
courteous as ever. 

As he did not seem to know anything about it at all, at 
least he said so, and we would never for a moment con- 
sent to believe that he would deviate from the strictest 
pandects of truth, we asked the newsboy at the corner, and 





he said he estimated the damage at about $10,000, and this 
was subsequently verified by Saturday afternoon papers 
that are self acknowledged champions of the truth like Mr. 
Peek himself. 

The business will not be interrupted except during the 
time taken up in damage appraisement, repair of building, 
getting in of supplies and adjusting affairs generally. We 
were not able to distinguish whether the greater loss falls 
upon the ‘‘ Opera” or upon the ‘‘ Euterpe” piano, and as 
the adjusters will not be able to distinguish the two makes 
from each other, the necessity of calling in the trade edi- 
tors to decide may arise. According to latest accounts, 
Mr. Peek, Jr., was doing well and laying plans for im- 
mediate resumption, under Horace Greeley’s axiom, ‘‘ The 
way to resume is to presume.” 








Soule’s Struggles. 
TAUNTON, Mass., August 11, 1895. 
To My Creditors: 
AVING struggled against too great odds, the 
hard times for two years and my inability to get 
working capital, I have been convinced that it is foolhardy 
to continue to bear the heavy liabilities that have been im- 
posed upon me by a wicked and oppressive board of direc- 
tors, which has by a careful estimate made $10,000 differ- 
ence to me in the last four years, leaving me thousands of 
dollars in debt, so I have gone into insolvency. 

Having made a good arrangement with the Mason & 
Hamlin Company to supply me with their goods I believe I 
can in a few years cancel all my obligations, but if obliged 
to labor for a salary my life will not be long enough prob- 
ably to cancel all my debts. 

Believing that you will be willing to aid me in getting re- 
lief so I can the more freely work to an end, I ask you to 
go before Judge Fox and sign off, as he has my case in 
hand, and aid me in this laudable undertaking. I am yours 
under a great trial, L. Soue. 


[Isn't it the long winded instalment method that has 
ended Mr. Soule’s struggles? ] 








A Contrast. 


R. P. H. POWERS, of the Emerson Piano Com- 

pany, is pleased over the receipt of the appended 

letter from the daughter of his old friend ‘‘Goggan of 

Texas,” which acknowledges the receipt of the Emerson 

piano that was shipped to Miss Marie Louise Goggan, 

who, as noted in these columns some time ago, is abroad 
for the completion of her musical education. 

PARIS, September, 17, 1895. 

DEAR Mr. PoweRS—After considerable delay in coming by slow 
train from Havre to Paris and passing through the custom house, 
the magnificent piano which you so kindly sent to Miss Goggan for 
her use and that of her young friends has arrived. 

We are boarding at 56 Avenue Malakoff inthe convent of the “ Re- 
ligieuses du trés Saint Sacrement.” The American pianois a beauty 
and a great contrast to the small tinkling upright pianos here, the 
nuns and pupils all congregate around to hear it, and as we become 
known outside ourselves be sure we shall make its splendid qual- 
ities known also. 

We, the undersigned, each and all of us, send thanks to you. 

Yours truly, L. P. GRUNEWALD, 
J. L. HICKENLOOPER, 
MARIE LOUISE GOGGAn, 
LucigE HICKENLOOPER. 








—Mr. Wm. G. Fischer, the Philadelphia piano dealer, is still in 
Europe. 
—Mr. Thos. F. Scanlan and Mr. Geo. T. McLaughlin, of Boston, 





were in the city on Friday. 


The Story of the Banjo. 


(Continued.) 


MONG his most celebrated selections were the Blue 
Danube, the Twenty-second Regiment March, the Cali- 
fornia Jig, and a certain jig in the minor key that Horace 
said he did not compose, but dreamed out one night in his 
sleep, ‘‘ just like you would a policy jig.” He died in May, 
1890, at the age of sixty-five, and was buried in Evergreen 
Cemetery. His son, ‘‘ George,” copied Horace’s style, 
mannerisms, and peculiarities, but in no wise ever equaled 
his father’s wonderful execution. 

Another negro who attained great celebrity as a banjoist 
was Charles Blackman of Albany. It was he who resorted 
to the peculiar device of riveting a pin head in his thumb 
nail in order to more effectively produce the ‘ tremolo,’ 
though of course the foundation was not sufficiently endur- 
ing to enable him to practice this means, except upon 
special occasions. Blackman played in a style considerably 
resembling Horace Weston’s, and one affected by most 
negro performers upon the banjo. 

The Bohea brothers, two colored players of lighter hue, 
imitated Weston’s methods, and gave good exhibitions of 
their prowess in different resorts in this city. They after- 
ward went to England and were there successful also. 

**Sam ” Pride, a very ‘‘ gallus” member of the colored 
banjo playing contingent, copied also after Weston. He 
finally went to California, where he died. In bringing to 
conclusion this list of some of the most popular banjoists 
mention should be made of the eccentric Demosthenes of 
Bryant’s Minstrels, ‘‘ Jimmy” Unsworth. There are those 
who will still remember his oratorical efforts and his astro- 
nomical comments, with illustrative chart, upon ‘‘ The 
Milky Way ” and‘ The Little Casino.” He was a com- 
petent banjoist, and his songs, usually in the minor key, 
dealt with all sorts of amusing topics. He often used an 
Irish brogue, even though his face was blacked. 

There are some still in the profession who will recollect 
the day he was put through his paces, in the back room at 
Stewart & Prendergast’s, to show if he was worthy of an 
engagement. His song, the Charcoal Man, found its way 
to Harvard College through one of his pupils, an under- 
graduate, and is still on the list of songs popular at the 
university. It rejoices now in the title Michael Roy in 
most of the college collections, a corruption of the name 
McElroy, which occurred in the original chorus. There 
are “Billy” Arlington, whose ‘‘essence” is still well 
known to the community; ‘* Andy” Leavitt, of Albany, 
who, besides being a tonsorial artist and wig maker, also 
made creditable music on the banjo; ‘‘Lew” Brimmer, 
always a great favorite and the renowned exponent of 
Hail Columbia, Rightside, Upside; ‘‘George” Powers, 
with his pretty harmonies and style of playing ; ‘* Charlie” 
and ‘‘Lou” Morris, of Boston, brothers of the hirsute 
** Billy,” with his sweeping moustaches, and all members 
of the quondam Morris Brothers, Pell and Trowbridge’s 
Minstrels; J. K. Buckley, with his excellent” execution, 
and the supplementary ‘‘fifth” string to his banjo, all of 
whom are still fresh in the public’s memory. Besides 
these there are ‘‘ Billy ” Carter, ‘‘Sam” Devere and ‘‘ Ed” 
French, and they are yet in active service, and so favorably 
familiar to our theatre going constituents as to call for no 
special exordium here. 

In old days banjoists either made their own instruments 
or had them constructed by some local general mechanic. 
The necks were, as a rule, of greater than the present es- 
tablished professional length, while the peg board was 
either square or in the shape of a scroll. The rims were of 








CROWN PIANOS » ORGANS 


The Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier are found 


only in 


The most beautiful and wonderful 
effects can be produced with 


this attachment. 


the “CROWN” Pianos. 


It is most highly indorsed by the 
best musicians who have 
heard and tried it. 
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wood, with a sparse scattering of brackets. All sorts of 
wood were used in the endeavor to produce a superior in- 
strument, and the hoops were made considerably deeper 
than now. Most of the bridges were of enormous size as 
compared with those inmodern use, and the quality of heads 
and strings was not at all on a par with those of to-day. 
Charles Morrell was one of the very first established New 
. York manufacturers, and made, taught and played the 
banjo. It was he who gave the first prize banjo tourna- 
ment. This was held at the chinese Assembly Rooms, on 
Broadway, and had as contestants many of the prominent 
players of the day. The prize was awarded to Charles 
Plummer, though ‘'Pic” Butler was clearly entitled 
thereto in the opinion of many competent experts, the 
manifest injustice of the decision causing Frank Converse 
to issue a sweeping challenge to all comers, with Plummer 
preferred, although Converse was not a participant in the 
original contest. 

A little later on ‘‘ Dave” Jacobs established himself in 





of fact, a firm composed of ‘‘ Ruby” Brooks’ grandfather 
and uncle (Laban L. Lewis & Co.) were really the makers 
of his instruments, which were of maple, the necks being 
scooped out near the hoop, thus making a hiatus of about 
4 inches between the termination of the face of the neck 
and the rim. It was in Jacobs’ store that the three brothers, 
Bryant, Eph Horn, Unsworth and other prominent profes- 
sionals were wont to assemble of a morning to hear the 
latest news and tunes going in the banjo world. 

Landers, of Spring street, and Hanning, of Forsyth 
street were well and most favorably known as makers, 
especially the latter, who furnished a well finished, com- 
pactly made and full, fine tone instrument. Veneering the 
rim of the banjo with thin German silver was the thought 
of an early maker by the name of Albert Wilson, a resident 
of Troy, N. Y. He was an adept in this metal, making 
many ingenious articles therefrom, which he sold. Al- 
though given to fashioning banjos in many odd designs by 
way of experiment (as did Farnham, another maker, of Al- 
bany), he finallyadhered to the legitimate instrument, and 





was deemed the very best of makers. Many of his banjos 
were profusely inlaid with pearl, silver or fancy woods. 
Solid bell metal rims were tried, but not retaining their 
shapes were abandoned. 

Now the silver ornickeled rim banjo, virtually the Wilson, 
has become the standard, for while aiding to preserve the 
form of the rim these materials are believed to present a 
more attractive appearance. 

Formerly banjos with raised frets were very rare. They 
were possessed by only a few plas, notable among whom 
were Frank Converse and George Swayne Buckley, who, 
being accomplished musicians, comprehended the capabili- 
ties of the banjo and the necessity of frets for the proper 
expression thereof. y, less ambitious, retained the 
smooth finger board as better adapted for conveying the 
characteristic music of the day. As for the relative merits 
of these finger boards much that is favorable may be 
claimed foreach. The fretted finger board is now gener- 
ally preferred, as it greatly facilitates execution and enables 
the player to produce clearer tones and true notes with less 
care or difficulty, especially upon the upper part of the 


finger board.—Sua. 
(To be continued) 


Chatham street as a manufacturer and teacher. In point 








HARRY COLEMAN, 


912 & 914 Race Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Manufacturer of the 


MISSENHARTER 
.. . AMERICAN 
Excelsior 

Solo and Military 

Band Instruments. 


Are used by the greatest artists in the profession, who recommend them as being well constructed, 
correct in tune, easy to play, beautiful in tone, elegant in model. 


Sele Agent for the Celebrated Berteling Clarinets, Flutes, Piccolo, and both Boehm and 
Ordinary System. 


Jerome Thibouville-Lamy & (o., 


LONDON. SYDNEY. NEW YORK. 
Largest and Oldest House in Europe. Three Factories, 1,000 Men, 


ARTISTIC LUTHERIE-VIRTOOSE VIOLINS, 


Unequaled for Tone and Workmanship. 


Celebrated Ex. Silk Strings No. 1145 and Russian Gut Strings No. 705. 


Sample Gut String furnished free on application. 
AGENTS FOR THE CELEBRATED 


GRANDINI MANDOLINS, 


The best Mandolins for Tone, Justness and Easy Playing. 


\S Band Instruments, Metronomes, Bic. 


1); w\’ 
J.T.L 35 GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORK. 


Write for Catalogue. 





PARIS. 


MWe 
y \\W/ Y 





éstablished 1803 


| het 
\ ND and So 
Strings § MUSICALINSTRUMENTS 
ony of all kinds 
cHEN 5a" Jarge and assorted stock of 
*Violins, Guitars Banjos, 
First quality warranted (ellos Bas5-Viols etc. and theirAccessories 


Apply for the illustrated Price -Jist. 





WM. F. HASSE, 


Successor to T. F. KRAEMER & Co., 


.-- Symphonion, 


POLYPHONE AND REGINA 
MUSIC BOXES. 


ee. 107 East 14th St., New York. 
ADJOINING STEINWAY HALL. 


Complete stock of Instruments and Disks of all 
sizes always on hand. 


» ++ WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOGUB.... 





Highest and Special Award, World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893. 


CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 & 8 Fourth Ave. New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for 
the famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 
LONDON, ENGLAND, 


Prototype Band Instruments, the easiest blowing and most perfect instruments made. 

Band and Orchestra Music, both foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its com- 
pleteness in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this 
country. Catalogues will be cheerfully furnished u application. 

Masical Merchandise Department, wholesale and retail, complete in all its appointments. 
Everything is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the 
finest quality only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the best quality obtainable. 

Some of the many Specialties I resent: E. RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm System 
Flutes: COLLIN MEZZIN. Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and ’Cellos; BUFFET Paris (Evette & 
Shaeffer), Reed Instruments ; CHAS. BARIN and SUESS celebrated Violin Bows. 


S. S. STEWART, ““" FINE BANJOS. 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. 
Also the ‘‘BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL.” 





@ 
STORE AND FACTORY 


221 & 223 CHURCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


++H ARMONICUM, 


Latest Reed Organ like Instrument with Pull and Push 
Tone, tuned in the usual Bandonion Pitch as well as 
Chromatic, of 3% to 6% Octaves. 


E. BRENDEL & M. KLOSSER, 


MITTWEIDA i. 8., GERMANY. 
Price Lists gratis, mailed free. 


POLLTER'S TROMBONES |Brass Band Instruments 


OF BEST QUALITY ONLY, 








Are World Renowned in Con- 
sequence of their Excellence 


TESTIMONIAL: 

“... The trombones cf the 
firm of OTTO POLLTER & Co, 
Leipsic, are, as I was able to 
convince myself, modelled 
exactly after the celebrated Pen- 
zel trombones; they are dis- 
tinguished through solid and 

leasing const: uction, purity of 

ne, casy and even ~ gry | in 
all itions, as well as sure 
working of the slide... .”’ 
GUSTAV HEROLD, 
Royal Prussian Staff Oboist 
(retired), 
formerly trombone player at the 
Royal Academy of Music of 
Berlin. 


OTTO POLLTER & CO., Leipzig, 
Manufacture as specialty the acknowledgedly best 


SLIDE TROMBONES, 


as well as Cornets, Trumpets, Horns, Tenor 
Horns. Tubas, &c. Catalogue on demand. 


OTTO H. REICHELT, 


BRUNNDOEBRA, SAXONY, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


Accordions, Bandoneons and Concertinas 
al only the 


FURNISHED AT LOW PRICES. 


WENZL STOWASSER SOHNE, 
factory of Musical Instruments, 


FOUNDED 1824 AT 
@RASLITZ, AUSTRIA. 
Branch House at Verona, Italy. 

Purveyors to first-class military and other or- 
chestras. Illustrated price list free of charge. _ 

The “Stowasser” Instruments enjoy especial 
favor among artists by reason of their grand tone 
as well as their elegant and correct style. 


“GOOD ENOUGH.” 


THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN. 
st of work- 


manship and ' THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN CO., 
of the best | Manufacturers, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
material at = 


WRICHKOLD’s 


TESTED VIOLIN and’CELLO STRINGS 


Guaranteed in  pertect fifth. Acknowledged the 
best inthe world. Best quality of Violin Strings 
Ez A A G Silver 
B/aVs of 30, $7.25. 85.450, 837.25. Doty $3.60 
SPECIALTY: FINEST BOWS. 
RICHARD WEICHOLD, Dresden, Germany. 
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LIST OF LEGITIMATE PIANO MANUFACTURERS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(THIS IS A PARTIAL LIST ONLY AND WILL BE COMPLETED DURING THE COMING MONTHS.) 








THE ANDERSON PIANO — Manufac- 
tured by the Century Piano Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn. 


BAUER PIANOS. 





j.& = FISCHER—Manufactured by J. & 
Fischer, New York. (See adver- 
b Asien 





GILDEMEESTER & KROEGER—Mant- 








factured by Gildemeester & Kroeger, 

New York. (See advertisement.) 

JULIUS BAUER & CO., 
Warereome: 226 & 228 Wabash Ave, | HALLET & DAVIS— Manufactured by 
Factory: 500, 602, 604 & 506 Clybourn Ave., mg ~ gr ee vines co 
CHICAGO. , . ertisement. 

BALDWIN PIANO—Manufactured by the | HARDMAN PIANO—Manufactured by 
Baldwin Piano Company, Cincinnati, Hardman, Peck & Co., New York. 





THE BLASIUS PIANO CO. 


(INCORPORATED.) 
CAPITAL, - - ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 








WOODBURY, N. J. 


(See Advertisement.) 





HAZELTON BROTHERS—Manufactured 
by Hazelton Brothers, New York. 
¢ advertisement.) 





HENNING—Manufactured by Henning 
Piano Company, New York. 





BEHR BROS. & CO. 


Warerooms and Factory, 292-298 


GRAND anpD UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


11th Ave. and 550 West 29th St., 








BOARDMAN & GRAY—Manufactured by 
Boardman & Gray Piano Company, 





Albany, N. Y. (See advertisement.) 
BRADBUR Y—Manufactured Freeborn 
G. Smith, Brooklyn, N (See ad- 


vertisement.) 





BRAMBACH—Manufactured by 8 
Piano Company, Dolgeville, N. Y. 
(See occasional advertisement.) 





BRIGGS—Manufactured by Briggs Piano 
Company, Boston. (See 9 aivertion- 
peisasie 

A. B. CHASE Manatactured by A. B. 
Chase Company, Norwalk, Ohio. 





CHASE BROTHERS—Manufactured by 
Chase Brothers Piano Company, Mus- 
kegon, Mich. (See advertisement.) 





Cee by Chicker- 
ing & Sons, . (See advertise- 


ment.) 





CONOVER—Manufactured 
Piano Company, Chicago. 
vertisement.) 


Conover 
“ (See ad- 





“CROWN "—Manufactured by Geo 
Bent, Chicago, Ill. (See aitoctann: 
ment.) 





DECKER BROTHERS— Manufactured by 
Decker Brothers, New York. 


HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO., 


OBRISCAGO. 
Factory: Desplaines, Ill. 
Superior Tone and Touch. 


IVERS& POND—Manufactured by Ivers & 
Pond Piano Company, Boston. 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 
on application. 


JEWETT PIANO 00., Manufacturers, 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 
KELLER BROTHERS—Manufactured by 
Keller te: * Blight Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn 











MARSHALL & WENDELL, 
1ss3; PIANOS, 1225: 


Exquisite Tone! Durable Qualities ! 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


MEHLIN—Manufactured by Paul G. Meh- 
lin & Sons, New York. (See adver- 








tisement.) 
MERRILL — Manufactured by Merrill 
Piano Company, Boston. (See ad- 


vertisement.) 


NEEDHAM—Manufactured by Needham 
Piano 


and Organ Company, New 
York. (See advertisement.) 


NEWBY & EVANS— Manufactured by 
Newby & Evans, New York. (See 
occasional advertisement.) 


NEW ENGLAND—Manufactured by New 


England Piano Company, on, 
(See advertisement.) 


NEARLY 60,000 SOLD!! 


























<IMBALL—Manufactured by W. W. Kim- 
ball Company. Chicago, II. 
pnt AE by Wm. Knabe & 
, Baltimore, Md. 
KURTZMANN Manufactured by C Kurtz- 
mann & Buffalo, N.Y. (See 
aivartiement 




















PEASE PIANO CO. 
316 to 322 West 43rd Street, 
NeavVvev’ YORE. 
No. 248 Wabash Avenue, 
OETIOCOAGO. 


ADAM SCHAAF, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANOS. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe Street. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM; 
276 WEST MADISON ST., 
OBICAGO, ITEsXs. 


Give 


PIANOS. 
Nos. 126 to 130 N. Union St., Chicago, il, 


SHA W—Manufactured by Shaw Piane 
Company, Erie, Pa. 


aoe — Manufactured by B. 
ee Company, New Haven, 


The SINGER. 


THE BEST PIANO TO HANDLE. 
—— MADE BY—- 
THE SINGER PIANO CO., 
235 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
UPRIGHT YFPIANOSB. 
FACTORY: 

471 CLYBOURN AVENUE, CHICAGO, 
___Senp For Our New CATALocus 
SMITH & NIXON— Manufactured “by 

Smith & Nixon, Chicago, 


SOHMER—Manufactured by Sohmer & 
Co., New York. (See advertisement.) 


STANDARD PIANO~—Manufactured by 
E. G. Harrington & Co., New York. 
(See a advertisement.) 


STARR— Manufactured by Starr Piano 


























Company, Richmond, Ind, (See ad- 
vertisement.) 
STECK—Manufactured by Geo. Steck & 


Co., New York. (See advertisement. ) 
THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER PIANOS 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STEGER & CoO.., 
Factories at Columbia Heights. 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor. Jackson St. and Wabash Ave., Chicago, lll. 
All mail should be sent to the affice. 
Send for Catalogue.——aiin. 








KRAKAUER BROS. 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
159-161 E. 126th St., New bbe: 


Warerooms: 
Mee E. 14th St., New York. 











ELLINGTON PIANO—Manufactured 
the Ellington Piano Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


ix |MRANICH & BACH °° “snc upriene 


-.. PIANOS... 





EMERSON—Manufactured by Emerson 
Piano Company, Boston. (See adver- 
tisement.) 





ESTEY—Manufactured by Estey Piano 
Company, New York. 





THE 
ELEGANT 





PIANOS @ HARPS. 


FACTORIES ; SAGINAW, MICH, 
NEW CATALOGUE JUST ISSUED. 


ADDRESS FRANEH.ERD. 


FOSTER PIANOS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


FOSTER & CO., 








RO CHB IsATIANMR N. FT. 


Received Award at the United States Cen. 
tennial Exh Exhibition, 1876, and are admitted to be the most 

the om Guaranteed for 
_ years. th cg Catalogue urnished on applica- 
Prices Terms fi 


thon. 
Warerooms, 237 E. 234 Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 28d St., New York. 








WE MANUFACTURE THE 


POOLE & STUART 


PIANOS. 


Dealers will find them just what they want. 


5 Appleton St., BOSTON, MASS. 





LINDEMAN PIANOS, 


Warerooms: | 1 


147th St. and Brooke Aye.. 
NEW YORK. 


6 W. 125th St. 





LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO CO. 





MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any f 
MANUFAOTURED BY 
WATERLOO ORGAN CO., WATERLOO, N. ¥. 


G2" We invite correspondence from Dealers 
in localities where we are not represented. 


LUDWIG & CO.—Manufactured by Lud- 
wig & Co., New York. (See adver- 
tisement.) 


MASON & HAMLIN—Manufactured by 
the Mason & Hamlin Company, 
Boston. (See advertisement.) 


McCAMMON—Manufactured by McCam- 
mon Piano Company, Oneonta, N. Y. 














PRESCOTT PIANO— Manufactured by 
te Freteatt Piano Company, Con- 


THE RUSSELL PIANO C0., 


Succeeding Stark & Strack Piano Co., 
oe 


Highest | 171 & 173 S. Canal Street, 


<n CHICAGO, ILL. 
SCHAEFFER—Manufactured by Schaeffer 
o Company, Chicago. 


SCHIMMEL & NELSON—Manufactured 
by Schimmel & Nelson Piano Com- 
y, Faribault, Minn. (See adver- 


























sement.) 


STEINWAY—Manufactured by Steinway 
& Sons, New York, London and Ham- 
5. (See : advertisement. ) 


burg. 
STERLING—Manufactured b 
ling Company, Derby, Conn. 
advertisement.) 
STRICH & ZEIDLER—Manufactured by 
Strich & Zeidler, New York. (See 
advertisement.) 
STUYVESANT—Manufactured b are 
sant Piano Company, New 


TRYBER & SWEETLAND 


Manufacturers of the 


LAKESIDE PIANO, 


Nos. 246, 248 & 250 West Lake Street, 
OBRIOCAGO, TisIT. 


STRAUBE AND GILMORE PIANOS. 


—— MANUFACTURED BY — 


Van Matre & Straube, 


24 and 26 Adams St., CHICAGO, ILL. 

VOSE—Manufactured by Vose & Sons 
Piano Company, Boston. 

WEBER—Manufactured by Weber Piano 
Company, New York. (See advertise- 
ment.) 


WEBSTER — Manufactured b 
Piano Company, New York. 
advertisement.) cies 


WEGMAN—Manufactured by Ww eginan 
Piano Company, Auburn, N. Y. o'See 
advertisement.) 7 

WESER BROTHERS—Manufactured by 
Weser. Brothers, New York. (See 
advertisement.) __ 

WHEELOCK—Manufactured by Wm. E. 
Wheelock & Co., New York. 

Otto Wiss- 

( advertise- 





the Ster- 
(See 














Webster 
(See 














WISSNER— Manufactured 
ner, Brooklyn. N. Y. 
ment.) 
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CHASE BROS, PIANO C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 











ee MUSKEGON, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW EN GL A LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 
Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 
f N 0) amply repaid by a careful investigation. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CoO.,” “*88ston7FF™ 
LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. 
262 and 264 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Iu. 


Warerooms : 200 Tremont St., Boston ; 98 Fifth Ave., New York ; 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 


WES. 4 ‘ THE MOST IMPORTANT AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
WES A eee I IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 











The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcester, Mass. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


Worcester, Mass. 


¥ NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
=, 10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 
CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave. 














her al Ge tet) 


WEGMAN & CO. 
Piano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 

The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 

dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we 
challenge the world that ours will excel any other. 


AUBURN, N. Y- 














with Perfectly Even Scale 
IS FOUND ONLY IN THE OLD RELIABLE 








4 Resonant and Singing Quality of Tone 








a ESTABLISHED 1837 33 3 
snae —_ ey JACOB DOLL, 


S$" SEND FOR PRICE ON OUR SPECIAL STYLE B. 
MANUFACTURER OF 


ORGAN PIPES. | “Sonaoe Grand abd Upright Pianos. 


Weed and Metal. .' ~ " Flue and Reed. « *" ‘’ Voice or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 








Plea ew WR AN MATHRIAIL.S FacToRY: Southern Boulevard, East 1884, East 124th Streets 
_ = = * and Trinity Avenue. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 
SAMUEL PIERCE, = Established 1847. READING, Mass. 











WAREROOMS AND OFvice: 113 East 14th Street. 











BEST onl AND 





116 BOYLSTON 8T., BOSTON. 
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STRAUCH BROS. -- 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square and Upright 





PIANO ACTIONS and KEYS. 


22, 24, 26, 28 & 30 TENTH AVENUE, 
57 LITTLE WEST 12rn STREET, 
452 & 454 WEST 181TH. STREET, 


New York. 








FINEST TONE, 





PIANOS 





prices moverate AND GO.QOOO MADE. even instaument 


TERMS REASONABLE. 


FULLY WARRANTED. 


"AND IN USE. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


92 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
218 WABASH AVE., CHICACO. 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Pianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Formerry 144 Evizapetu Street ) 








MP rem TO EE OG in Oy, 


Gordon Piano. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HAMILTON 3. GORDON 


FACTORY: .... 
- 37 to 45 Ninth Avenue. 








WAREROOMS: 
139 Fifth Avenue, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


WASLE & CO., ~~ 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 








Piano Actions and Keys, 


176 & 177 HESTER ST., 
COR. MOTT ST., 


NEW YoR=z.. 





The 014 Standard—The Old Reliable 


MARTIN GUITARS. 


(833. Mannfactored by C.F. Martin & Co. 1895. 
WO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME WAME. 
For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliabie instruments 


used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They enjoy @ world-wide 
reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo Players ever known, stich as 


MADAME DE GON], MR WM. SCHUBERT, MR. S. DE La COVA, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRER, MR. CHAS, De JANON, 
. LEPKOWSEI, 


Mr. H. WORRELL, | MR. N 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, Mr. LUIST. ROMERO, 


and many others, but we deem it t unnecessary to do so, as the pobite is well aware of the superior 
merits of the MARTIN GUITARS. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in 
the United States, but also in terepe They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all 


attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C, A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Importers of all kinds of Musical Instruments, Strings, Etc. 


ORCHESTRIONS WITH CYLINDERS OR DISCS, 


Fine instruments for the drawing room. Also Quartet Orcives- 
trions, Salon Orchestrions, combination of piano and fiute 
Self-playing. Recommended by 


F, KAUFMANN & SON, Dresden A, Germany, 


Imperial amd Royal Court Orchestrion Factory and Organ Factory 
Proprietors of the Renowned ACOUSTIC CABINETS, ip Dresden. 


ELECTRIC 
SELF-PLAVING 
- PIANO CO., 


333-335 W. 36th St.. New York. 











Our attachinent can be applied to any Piano, 
Uses small indestructible Music Rolls. 
No clumsy, unsightly music drawer. 


Positively the only genuine Electric Piano Attach- 
ment on the market. 

Our Mandolin Attachment can be applied to any 
piano. Price, $15.00. Liberal discounts to the Trade. 

Catalogues and prices furnished. 








———-THE—— 


MAJESTIC PIANO. 


A SUPERIOR INSTRUMENT 
AT A LOW PRICE. 


° THE. SPIES PIANO 
MANUFACTURING CO... 


Lincoln Avenue, Southern Boulevard, East 132d and 133d Streets, 
Nev YoR kz. 


CARL BARCKHOFF, | JARDINE & SON, 


BUILDER OF ORGAN BUILDERS, 


Church Organs | gdb" = 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
MENDELSSOHN, PA. 


























GRAND ORGANS 
Fifth Ave. Cathedral, N. Y., 
4 manuals; St. Geors e’s Ch., 
N. Y., 4; St. Paal’s M E.Ch, 
N. Y., 4; Fifth Ave. Pres. 
Ch., N.Y.,3; Brooklyn Taber.~ 
nacle. 4; First Presbyte: ian, 
Philade/phia, 8; Trinity Ch. 
San Francisco, 8; Christ Ch., 
New Orleans, 3; and Pitts- 
burgb R_ C. Cathedral. 4. 





LADIES **: yg Discolored Skim should a 


HOT SPRINGS COMPLEXION TOILET SOAP. 
Send for Sample Box, 3cakes, 25 cents. Address 


W. B. BBLL & C0., ses. Toes Mire co, 
213 State Street, Chicago. 

2 Agents Wanted. Send for particulars. 

For Sale by all Druggists and General Stores. 























Cellos, Contra Basses, 


FURNISHED BY 


GUSTAV ROTH, | 
Albert Str., 













Weaver 


Established 1870. 











Organs 


Easy to sell, 
Hard to wear out, 
Always satisfactory. 








BROPsS BHROSB., 


INVESTIGATE... 
24 and 26 Adams Street, Chicago. 


Weaver Organ and Plano Co., We supply dealers with a 
YORK, PA. COMPLETE LINE OF PIANOS AND ORGANS 





tection in territory. Address KOPS BROS., 2% 











—< see On the most favorable terms, and guarantee pro- 


and 26 Adams Street, Chi. ago. 
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STRICH & LELDLER, nn nem eerehony 


PIANOS. 





HAZELION DROTHERS 





" THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS —_XK Fy IW © = 








IN EVERY RESPECT. 





——t+—-APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE.—?4e— 


Nos. 34 & 3S UNIVERSITY PLACE, NHW YORE. 





OLSON & COMSTOCK CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piano Stools and Scarfs, 
C 


A 
S 
E 
S 
Place, 


Carroll Avenue and Union Park 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





OUR BUSINESS-— 
PIANO CASES. 
OUR ADDRESS— 
PHELPS & LYDDON, 


Cor. Allen and Main Sts,, Rochester, N.Y. 





THE 


MILLER 
ORGAN 


IS THE 


BEST 


AND 


Most Salable 
ORGAN 


OF 


where we are not represented. 
Catalogue, &c., free 


AGENTS WANTED: 
MILLER ORGAN C0. 


LEBANON, PA. 





EU PHONINA. 


Harmonica. 


Can be haudied by 
everybody without 
v/ previous knowledge on 
the subject. 
Piano, forte, etc. 
Automatic. 
Easily transportable. 


Leipziger Musikwerke 
** Euphonika,"’ 


aoe LEIPZIG, 
Friedrich-Listrasse 11. 











ws RADBURY.«, 


“Freeborn 


=~ 


AND THE CHOICE OF 
AMERICAN ROYALTY. 





urer. 


J 





NEW YORK: NEWARK, N. J., 


95 FIFTH AVENUE. 


817 BROAD STREET. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
4000 WALNUT STREET. 


CHICAGO, ILL.: 
257 WABASH AVENUE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.: 
1225 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, 


Address all Communications to Principal Offices, 774 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


shah: AGENTS WANTED IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. | 





= 13 = a el 


> Gi: OConor 


Manufacturer 
and Carver of 


Piano Legs, 


LYRES and 
PILASTERS, 


IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 
Orders from dealers prompt- 
ly attended to. 


FACTORY: 


ND 010 8512 West $6th St 


Bet. 10th and 11th Aves., 
NEW YORK. 





FELT CLOTH 


ROBT, M. WEBB, ‘eee roxcutes. 


Maker of PIANO HAMMERS. 


SOLE AGENCY FOR 


Billion’s French Hammer Felt. 


28 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


(SAAG L COLE & SON. 


Manufactur@s and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
423 and $27 Bast Eighth St., Bast River 
NWEW YORK. 








ESTABLISHED 1869. 





Kabat & 





Uhlmann, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Harmonicas AnD Bannoncons, 


ALTENBURG, Saxony, Germany. 
g@” PRIME QUALITY ONLY. PRICE LISTS FREE. 





PIANO AND ORGAN COMPANY, 
Manufacturers of High Grade 


PIANOS == ORGANS, 


CHAS. H. PARSONS, Correspondence 


President. 
ad 5 with the Trade 
Seshdtaby. , solicited. 
CP EH 


g 
Our Instruments 


can be obtained at retail of our es 
tablished agents only. 


New York City. 


TRINGCO 
> 


Our Factory 


is one of the largest and most completely 
equipped in the world, and our facilities 
are unsurpassed. 


36 East l4th St, 
B AS zi 


UNION 
SQUARE, 





S 








-] STAIB PIANO ACTIONS 


) 
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JMRAGHER S(ULEMMER MERTG. 


YORK 


CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 


THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PIANO G0.: ras, 


FPARIBAUL?T, MINN. 





SEND Ft FOR CATALOGUE. 





STAIB PIANO ACTION MFG. C0, 


134th St. and Brook Ave., 





NEW YORK. 








STECK 





Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability, 


The Independent Iron Frame 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


#* PIANO. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., Manufacturers, 


Warcrooms: Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, New York. 








DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR hn mn ORGAN 


THE LEMR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


More sold than all other makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 


Address for Prices and New Catalogue 


Ho. LEHR & CoO., Easton, Pa. 





G. CHEVREL, 


Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 





PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


PARIS, FRANCE. 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT 
EN ST., NEW YORK; 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 48° °° OP oo esse Wa bacH Ave cHicAGO, 





Have you seen 0urT_—. 


D NEW CATALOGUE ? 





aw —____1f not, send for it. 


Farrand & Yotey Organ Co., 


Detroit, Mich. 


¢ 


1945 Park gar = «oni York. 
Branch Offices +} 209 Dearborn gon 
urg, 


6 Sixth Street, Pittebe 





VIOLINS, 
VIOLAS, 
"CELLOS, 


DOUBLE BASSES. 


PAUL STARK, 


Manufacturer and Exporter. 
Factories at 


MARKNEOUKIRCHEN, SAXONY, GERMANY 
and PHILADELPHIA, PA., 0.3. A. 


MANDOLINS, 
GUITARS, 
ZITHERS, 


Sampl* and 
Ware Rooms: 
1016 Chestnut 


Street, 
Philadelphia. 
GEO. BAUER, 
Manager. 
Send for Catalogue. 










ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J. C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


95,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORE. 








AO LUR Yee 
NEW YORK. 


LYON, POTTER & CO., Western 
174 and 176 W 





ts, 
Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. Pacific ts, 
SAN NOISCO, CAL 
BOLLMAN BROS, & OO., South 8ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


western Agts., 
M. STEINERT & SONS 00., New England Agents, 3 
NEW HAVEN, CONN ~~ 
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A. M. WRIGHT, Pres’t. LOUIS DEDERICK, Sec’y and Treas. 


MANUFACTURERS PIANO CO. 


WEBER, 
WHEELOCK, STUYVESANT 
PIANOS. 


258 & 260 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


BAUS PIANO CO.,, 


Manufacturers of Upright Pianos, 


FaeTory : 402, 404, 406, 408 East 80th Street; 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 113 East 14th Street, 


NEV YoR=E. 








The Best Piano in the World for the Money. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 








__—_PEt — 


SCHWANDER 


PIANOFPORNRTE 


ACTIONS Wittiam Tonk & Bro., 


26 Warren St., New York, 
Gen'l Agents United States and Canada. 


HERRBURGER SCHWANDER & Son, 


Paris AND New York. 


New York Factory : 88, 90, 92 Lincoln Ave. 


LEADS IN ALL COUNTRIES. 
C.W. MORITZ, 


61 Potsdamer Street, Berlin, W., 


PURVEYOR TO THE ROYAL COURT. 





rww 


mo James L. Haven Co. 


* » MANUFACTURERS OF « + 


PIANO STOOLS 


SCARFS AND MUSIC CABINETS 
CINCINNATI, O. 


ALA 


POUNDED 1808. 


WOOD AND BRASS INSTRUMENTS 
AND- DRUMS. 


Only the best—own manufactured goods. 








Guitars, Mandolins, 
Banjos, Zithers, 


Awarded the Diploma D’Honneur and Gold 
Medal at the 


Antwerp International Expo- 


se cl sition, 1894. 
ee Or @ 
PRP CPST TP RIOTS VIET 
MUEHLFELD & HAYNES PIANO CO., 


Piano Manufacturers, 
TTT TD 


Sit & 513 E. 137th St. NEW YORK. 


G. W. SEAVERNS, SON & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand ana Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY. CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 














PIANO CHAIRS 
—and STOOLS. 





— 


The 
Davis 
Chair 
Company, 


ed (ns 
PIA ORGAN 


THE NEW PATENTED 


Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier mapuracrunges 


To be found only in the “CROWN” Pianos. or 





MARYSVILLE, OHIO, U. 8. A. 








IT GIVES YOU, witha fect Pia: id with- 
ticle with ¢ senpne ina TME ONLY 

ZITHER, BANJO, MANDOLIN, GUITAR, 
MUSIC BOX and BAGPIPE. also A 

ith Guaranteed to give complete satisfaction to pro- 
—_ Yas. or with only the slightest | fessor or student. New designs in Piano Stools. 
Cor. Washington B aé 9g St. prices on application, 

CHICAGO, U.8, A. 
PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 

386 and 388 Second Avenue, 


su powbe'so tate iee va eae 
IN, ¢ PERFECT SPRING BACK CHAIR. 
s 
PERFECT PRACTICE CLAVIER without any 
GEO, P. BENT, Manufacturer, Best finish. Sample order solicited. Cuts and 
C. REINWARTH, 
Between 22d and 23d Sts., NEW YORK. 


R. W. Tanner & Son ™*: 


MANUFACTURE 





High Grade 
Uprights 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LUDWIG 
& CO., 


Southern 
Boulevard, 


NEW YORK. 


PIANO AND ORGAN HARDWARE, 


Dolgevitle, N. ¥. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES AND 
PIANO HARDWARE, 
Avenue D and Iith Street, 
NEW YORK 








Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 














) 
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WESSELL, NICKEL &GROSS 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET. 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET. 


-  NBW YoRB. . . 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (O., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete, 











Telegraph and R.R. Station: 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
ESSEX, CONN. 


IVORYTTON CONN. 





WICKHAM, CHAPMAN &CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 
ALSO 


Piano Haraweare, 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 








Sila 


CUNNINGHAM PIANO 


© PINLADELPIT/A. PA. 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 
RESPECT. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITOR) 





WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


C. G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, GERMANY, 


Music Engraving 
and Printing, 
Lithography and 
Typography, 


Begs to invite Music 
Houses to appiy for 
Estimates of Manu- 
scripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most 
perfect and quickest 
execution; liberal 
conditions. 


LARGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


SCHATZ, 
“gue” KURTZMANR 


Manufacturers and 
Exporters of 


ao PIANOS. 


C. KURTZMANN & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


526 to 686 NIAGARA ST., BUFPALO, H. ¥. 





ESTABLISHED 1846, 






















Sole makers 
of the 
Celebrated 


Duerer 
Violins. 


Catalogues gratis 
and postpaid. 


MORGENSTERN 
& GOLDSMITH, 


Sole Agents for U.S. A., 
135 Grand St., New York. 











MERRILL PIANOS 


118 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 





GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


Indersed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, 
g a Sara, Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and 
Gerimany’s Greatest Masters. 


WAREROOMS : 179 Tremont Street, Boston ; Wabash Avenue and Jackson Street, Chicago ; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York ; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia ; 
811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Tex. FACTORY : Boston, Mass. 





PIANOS. 


a genuine ‘*SOHMER PIANo.” 


dealers or agents. 


E respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 
manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 
spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 


with the fine quality and high reputation of the “Sonmer Piano”’ to 
warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous 


Every genuine “Soumer Piano” has the accompanying trade mark 


: 
We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed : 
stamped upon the sounding board. : 





» “ ore 
Of“ sonMER 
">< Firm To A0%, 

RADE MARK 


SOHNABR k& CoO., 149-155 Bast 14th St... New Work. 
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STEIN WAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Sreinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos, 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W, 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 

















Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





WISSNER 


GRAND 


AND 


UPRIGHT 


MAIN OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 
WISSNER HALL, 294, 296, 298 Fulton St. 


BROOKLYN, 
FACTORIES AND WAREROOMS: 


Nos. 552, 554, 556, 558 State St., N. Y. 
Western Branch : 22 & 24 Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Jersey City Warerooms: 80 & 82 Montgomery St. 
Newark Warerooms: Wissner Hall, 611 & 613 Broad St., Newark, N.J. 





BRIGGS PIANOS. 


615-621 Albany St., BOSTON. 


CHICAGO : 
LYON, POTTER &CO., 
Steinway Hall. 


NEW YORK: 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 
867 Broadway. 





ALFRED DOLGE & SON. 


AWARD 


Card No. 8,117. 


World’s Columbian Exposition, 


CHICAGO, 1893. 


EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 





HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 
combining Compactness and Elasticity with 
great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 

process, by means of which the surface of the Feit is 
COVERED Wits FINE HAIN. 


The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
of an improved shape, produced by their patent 


hammer 


covering 
<a WA —_ 


READS: 


machine, 
(Signed) 





K. BUENZ. Presrdent Judges Liberal Arts. 


G. H. GORE, 


Secrelary. 





CONOVER PIANOS 


Grand and Upright. 


— FOR — 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
m- BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED, 


@ SEND FOR CATALOGVE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., Sole Factors, 


215 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, 








STARR PIANOS, 


Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE STARR PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 
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Fannie BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER. 











